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. The Communist Bloc’s Intrigues 


or many months the Communist bloc has 
Mm been-carrying on well-planned intrigues 
Pover the world with the object of deceiving 
¢ democratic nations by arousing in them 
se hopes for peace. The reason why the Com- 

' mist bloc has been carrying on such intrigues 
Snot far to seck. It has Jong been an indis- 
ts ble fact that the supreme object of Soviet 
Issia is to conquer and enslave the whole 
During the last thirty years, indeed, 
sything the Russian Communists have done 
Mealing with other nations has been aimed 
The achievement of this object, and it must 
’ dmitted that the efforts they made met with 
enomenal. success both before and after Wofld 
St II. Anyone who doubts the truth of this 
itement only has to take a glance at the map 
world to find out how many nations on 
uropean and Asiatic continents Moscow has 
tady brought within the Communist orbit. 
fortunately for the Russians, although they 
anxious to communize as soon as possible 
parts of the globe which have not yet 

d red, their attempt to conquer the free 
has been encountering increasing difficul- 

ies in recent years. -The formation of the 
ATO is the main obstacle blocking their sei- 
of Western Europe and the Middle East- 
make matters worse for Moscow, the West- 
pwers have restored to West Germany her 
fign rights, including the right to rearm 

, though German rearmament for the time 

is still subject to certain. limitations. At 

ame time, the formation of the SEATO 
ince and the mutual defense treaties con- 
ed between the United States and her ncigh- 


we 
bors in the Pacific region have mede it neces- 
sary for the Communists to think more than 
twice before embarking on further aggression 
in this part of the world. And on top of these 
bilateral and multilateral alliances there is the all- 
important fact that the United States has establish- 
ed in Europe, Africa and Asia many air bases which 
are within striking distance of Soviet Russia and 
her satellites. Another thing which must be added 
to the list of Moscow’s worries is the fact that 
the United States is way ahead of Soviet Rus- 


sia in the production of atomic and thermonu- 


clear weapons.. The Western powers and their 
allies, though not inclined to wage a preventive 
war, are always ready to fight back if'they are 
attacked. The Communists, therefore, have 
decided to play for time, and it is for this rea- 
son that Moscow and its satellites have launch- 
ed a well-coordinated peace offensive in order 
to create among the democracies illusory hopes 
for peace and thereby lull the peace-loving peo- 
ples of the world into a false sense of security. 
When Soviet Russia decided to sign the Austrian 
state treaty, it proved to be a most “pleasant” 
surprise to the Western powers. Another such 
surprise was Chou En-lai’s announcement of the 
Peiping regime’s willingness to hold direct ne- 
gotiations with the United States. | Moscow 
sought to improve its relations with Yugoslavia 
by sending to Belgrade a goodwill mission head- 
ed by Khrushchev and Bulganin. The Peiping 
regime’s trade and cultural missions have also 
been sent abroad one after another. Soviet 
Russia has graciously accepted the Big Three’s 
invitation to talks “at the summit,” which Brit- 
ish politicians have long expected to work 
wonders. And in carrying on their peace of- 
fensive the Communists are being “ably” as- 
sisted by such willing stooges as Nehru and ° 
Menon of India, U Nu ‘of Burma, and Sastro- 
amidjojo of -Indonesia. Whether Moscow can 
succeed in achieving its object will depend on 
whether or not the democracies are foolish 
enough to let themselves be duped by the Com- 
munist bloc. In ‘this connection, what is truly 
alarming is the fact that certain Western states- 











men have already professed to discern 
“changes” in Soviet policy. Our advice to these 
naive gentlemen is: Beware of Communist in- 


trigues! 


Li Tsung-jen: A Shameless Traitor 


Li Tsung-jen, former Acting President of 
China who is now living in New York as a 
self-exiled “political refugee,” is reported to have 
put forth a plan calling for the demilitarization 
of Taiwan, the Pescadores, and the offshore is- 
lands of Kinmen and Matsu. This, according to 
Li, is to be the first step toward peace, which 
should be followed: by a bilateral conference 
between the Chinese Central Government in 
Taipei and the Soviet-backed puppet regime in 
Peiping. If the conference should end in fail- 
ure, the next step would be to hold a plebiscite 
in Taiwan to let the people “choose between 
democracy and Communism.” This “program 
for peaceful settlement” of the Taiwan problem, 
which Li Tsung-jen has been rash enough to 
submit to President Eisenhower of the United 
States, Prime Minister Eden of. Britain and 
Prime Minister Nehru of India for their ~onsid- 
eration, clearly shows what a shameless traitor 
the ex-Kwangsi warlord is. That Li is nothing 
but a traitor has been fully proven by his past 
behavior. In the summer of 1949, when the 
Communist hordes were swarming all over the 
provinces south of the Yangtze, he fled before 
the advancing enemy and went to the United 
States on the pretext of seeking medical treat- 
ment. Upon the expiration of his “leave of 
absence” he stubbornly refused to return to 
Taiwan despite the repeated requests of the 
Central Government and various public organi- 
zations. In that most critical hour in the his- 
tory of the Republic the Chinese people had no 
choice but to ask Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek to terminate his temporary retirement. 
When the Genera issimo resumed his Presiden. 
tial office on March 1, 1950, Li Tsung-jen was 
simply furious, as if to say that nobody else 
should ever have those powers which he him- 
self had refused to exercise. In the ensuing 
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years, he repeatedly attacked President Chiang, 
and there were many occasions on which he did 
not hesitate to make statements detrimental to 
the interests of the Chinese people. For quite 
a few months frior to the announcement of 
his latest plan Li Tsung-jen had remained 
silent, and people were beginning to come to 
the conclusion that he had at last decided to 
keep his mouth shut. Such, however, was not to 
be the case. The “program” Li has proposed 
proves beyond all doubt that there is not an 
iota of patriotism left in him. His: suggestion 
that Taiwan b: demilitarized must have sur. 
prised even Nehru and Eden. This suggestion 
can hardly have pleased the Peiping regime 
since the Chinese Communists know full well 
that it can never be carried out. At any rate, 
why should Li Tsung-jen have proposed the 
sdemilitarization of Taiwan without insisting 
that the Communist forces be also disarmed? 
We strongly suspect that Li is merely trying 
to build a “bridge” over which he might some’ 
day be able to go back to the Chinese main. 
land. As to the plebiscite he has suggested, it 
is’ acceptable neither to Free China nor to the 
Peiping regime. All unbiased observers can 
clearly see for themselves what a choice the 
people would make if a plebiscite were to be 
held. The people of Free China, indeed, have 
already chosen democracy, and there is no need 
for a plebiscite. In proposing the demilitariza- 
tion of Taiwan, Li Tsung-jen obviously intends 
to have Free China placed entirelg at the mer 
‘cy of the Communists. In other words, he 
wants to deprive the people of Free China of 
their ability either to defend themselves or 
recover the mainland. Only a madman, we be- 
lieve, could have conceived of such a mad plan 
which is so inimical to the interests of his § 
Fatherland. It is certainly not impossible that 
Li’s inordinate lust for power and his continued 
brooding over his unsatisfied ambition have 
caused his mind to become unbalanced. If % 
it is nothing but well-deserved retribution fora 
shameless traitor, and we should like to sug 
gest that the American Government and the 
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overseas Chinese in the United States arrange 
to have Li Tsung-jen sent to a hospital for the 
mentally deranged. 


Labor's Defeat in Britain 


In the May issue of the Review, while com- 
menting on Sir Winston Churchill’s retirement 
from his position as British Prime Minister, we 
expressed the hope that the Conservatives would 
win a resound.ng victory in the forthcoming 
general election. The victory subséquently won 
by Sir Anthony Eden’s party on May 26 may 
not be “resounding” in the truest sense of the 
word, but the Conservatives’ present ma‘ority 
of 59, as compared with the bare majority of 


18 which they had before the election, has cer- 
tainly strengthened their position in Parliament. 
| As for the Laborites, they undoubtedly fully 
deserve the defeat they have sustained. In the 


opinion of many ‘observers, the Laborites simply 
made a mess of Britain’s domestic administra- 
tion during the six years they were in power. 
The nationalization of industries and public util- 
ities did not turn out to be such a success as 
they had predicted. Rationing of daily necessi- 
ties was continued long after the termination of 
the war Despite the United States’ generous 
assistance Britain’s economic situation remained 
precarious owing to low production and the 
small volume of her foreign trade. In the con- 
duct of Britain’s foreign relations the Laborites 
made serious blunders such as their hasty recogni- 
tion of the Peiping puppet regime. Labor’s defeat. 
in. 1951, therefore, was no surprise to the British 
‘people and the rest of the world. The Con- 
setvatives rectified many of the Labor Party’s 
mistakes after their return to power, but during 
/the past three and a half years they were 
setiously handicapped in the execution of their 
Policies by their narrow majority in Parliament. 
In the meantime, the Laborites—especially the 


Left Wing headed by Aneurin Bevan—remaisied 
as unreasonable and shortsighted as ever. They 
were always ready to criticize Britain’s demo- 
cratic allies, particularly the United States, and 
had virtually turned into the Communists’ fel- 
low travelers. Oftentimes one could not help 


_ wondering whether Bevan was a British M. P. 


or a Soviet agent paid by the Kremlin to plead 
the Communist cause. From our point of view, 
one of the worst blunders committed by the 
Laborites was the vicious atti ude they assumed 
toward Free China, and this attitude on their 
part became doubly deplorable following the 
visit of Attlee, Bevan & Co. to the Chinese 
mainland. Both A:tlee and Bevan openly ad- 
vocated the handing over of Taiwan to the Chi- 
nese Communists, and the leader of the Labor 
Party even ou:did the insubordinate head of the 
Left Wing by suggesting on more than one oc- 
casion the exile of President Chiang Kai-shek— 
an impudence on Attlee’s part which we believe 
was approved by very few Britons. A political 
party with such ignorant pro-Communist politi- 
cians as its leadets naturally could find no 
strong support among the British people, és- 
pecially the non-partisan independent voters. 
Since Labor’s defeat means that the British peo- 
ple have given Eden’s party a new mandate to 
rule the country for another five years, it is up 
to the Conservatives ta *show that they can 
really do much better than the Laborites. Now 
that they have at last a working majority in 
Parliament, they should be able to take a more 
courageous stand in cooperating with the other 
democracies to cope with the Communist 
menace. If they should adopt a policy of ap- 
peasement and try to make the American Gov- 
ernment follow in their steps, as they often did 
during the last few years, they would be serving 
neither Britain’s own interest's nor those of the 
free world as a whole. 











ven before the rise of the modern state and 
Ir the concept of the nation, there had been 
attempts in classical times at the formation of 
inter-state organizations. These are not to be 
taken as precursors of international organiza- 
tions of the order of the Leagué of Nations or 
of the United Nations. : The rise of the nation- 
al state is a prerequisite for the modern concept 
of international organizations. 

Except for a brief flurry in the form of. the 
pluralistic state advocated by Harold Laski, the 
Austinian theory of the sovereignty of the state 
has remained unassailed to this day. The idea 
of one world advanced by Wendell Willkie was 
more in the nature of metaphorical embellish- 
ment rather than a description of an existing 
fact. The super-state conception of Mr. Clar- 
ence Streit is an exposition of the political ideal 
of a section of articulate political opinion 
which is not, as yet, a subject of practical poli- 
tics in the parliaments of the world. 

In the light of the, above, the League of Na- 
tions must be considered a great step forward 
in promoting international cooperation and in 
guaranteeing international security. With ex- 
perience accumulated at the Palace of Peace in 
Geneva, that the new international organization 
under the style of the United Nations at Lake 
Success and in New York City has proved in 
many respects an improvement over the League 
of Nations is recognized by most serious stu- 
dents of the subject. As Rome was not built 
in a day, international security and peace may 
not be expected to be achieved in a single dec- 
ade or generation. : 

The UN was born of the set of circum- 
stances prevailing towards the end of World War 
II. The alignment of power then and during 
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A Decade of UN 


- spite, of this juxtaposition. 





the decade after the cessation of hostilities fur. 
nished the background to the successes and 
failures of the UN. 

Elsewhere in this issue, Che Ying-shou, in 
discussing the UN ‘Charter, came to the conclu. 
sion that “the Charter has, of course, many 
imperfections...... The Charter, despite its many 
imperfections, remains the best possible instru. 
ment for advancing the purposes and principles 
for which. it was created.” It was suggested 
that “many things could be accomplished simply 
by development of usage among members or by 
interpretation of the Chartes.” 

The basic fact to be recognized is the juxta- 
position in the UN between states representing 
International Communism and states reptesent- 
ing the free world. Any success that the UN 
had during the past ten years was achieved in 
Any failure of the 
UN during that period may be traced directly 
or indirectly to the unceasing and unrelenting 
effort of the states representing International 
Communism in pursuing the policies of the 
Communist states and in advancing. their in- 
terests. . 

Without having to revise the Charter, we are 
now faced with an unavoidable choice—either 
to go on as we have done during the last ten 
years in having a greatly handicapped UN, or, 


‘through a reorganization, to have a revitalized 


UN. In other words, shall we tumble on in 
spite of difficulties or kick the Soviet Union 
out and have a UN which is capable of arriv- 
ing at a greatly strengthened general will? 


As for the Republic of China, Article 141 of | 


its Constitution provides that “In its external 


relations, the Republic of China shall......c # 


spect......the UN Charter.” We shall not waver 
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jn our support of the UN. If the UN goes into 
its second decade with the same two camps in 
its membership at loggerheads with each other, 
the Republic of China will continue to contri- 
bute its best efforts in promoting the growth and 
development of that international organization. 

We think it would be much better for the 
future of the UN were Soviet Russia.to be drop- 
ped from its membership. As Minister George 
K.C. Yeh said before the ninth session of the 
UN General Assembly on September 27, 1954, 
“Nations which fail to meet the conditions ex- 
plicitly laid down in the Charter should natur- 
ally be barred from the UN......Article 6 of the 
Charter provides for the expulsion from the 
UN of such members as have persistently vio- 
lated its principles......The Soviet Union has 
more than qualified for expulsion from the 
UN.” 

The UN Charter can work towards the fur- 
ther growth of the UN without revision. The 
Republic of China stands ever ready to support 
all measures that are calculated to advance the 
normal growth of the UN. To the extent that 
the normal growth of the UN demands it, the 
R Republic of China is ready to accept all the ob. 
ligations that be required by her as a member 


state. The continued presence of Soviet Russia 
and her satellites in the UN will not in the 
least dampen the ardor of our support for that 
international body. It will merely prevent the 
UN .from developing at an reinvigorated pace. 
With the Soviet Union and her satellite out of © 
the UN, that body may shrink into only a UN 
of the free world, but the more restricted mem- 
bership will mean a much stronger general 
will for the international organization. 

International organizations have a long way 
to go before man’s ideal of universalism can be 
achieved. Pending the arrival of that day, the 
sovereign state still has many useful functions 
to perform for man and society. Continuance 
of the theory of sovereignty is not an insur-_ 
mountable barrier to universalism. As the need 
for universalism becomes more generally rec- 
ognized, concessions will’ be made by adherents 
to the sovereign theory of the state. 

Our experience during the past decade should 
give well-wishers of the UN greater confidence 
in the future of. universalism. Through per- 
sistent, unwavering devotion and energy, we 
shall come step by step nearer to the realiza- 
tion of universalism. 

* 


No Secrecy in Darkness 
Yang Chun of the Han Dynasty recommended Wang Mi to be a 


mayor. . In gratitude to his benefactor, Wang brought a piece of 
gold in the depth of the night and gave it to Yang, saying: “Please 


accept this as a token of my gratitude. 


about it.” 


Nobody knows anything 


“How can you say that?” asked Yang. “For the heaven knows; 


the earth knows; you know; and I know.” 
Retold by Edward Y. K. Kwong 











s the Chinese Communists are clamoring 
A for the “liberation” of Taiwan and steadily 
increasing their military buildup along the 
Chinese coast, the free nations of the world 
have shown much concern about the situation 
in this part of the world and much attention 
has been paid to the so-called Chinese problem. 
I find, however, that there exist different views 
towards this problem, although such differences 
should not exist as the free nations are engaged 
in a common task of defending the peace and se- 
curity of the world. There is a lack of a clear 
and exact understanding of the nature of the 
problem which, in my opinion, is of vital im- 


portance. 


1. Characteristics of the Problem 


The Chinese problem is not merely a_prob- 
lem of the struggle between the GSvernment of 
the Republic of China and the Chinese Commu- 
nists. It involves the struggle between the free 
world and the Communist world—a struggle be- 
tween freedom and slavery. The loss of the Chinese 
mainland is the result of Soviet aggression against 
the Republic of China, in which the Chinese 
Communists play the role of a stooge. It is 
clear that the relationship between the Soviet im- 
perialists and the Chinese Communists is that 
of master and slave. It is also clear that the 
Russians have now a firm control over the Chi- 
nese mainland. In spite of all this, the Russians 
and the Chinese Communists are still shouting 
that the problem of Taiwan is an internal prob- 
lem of China. Soviet aggression against China 
was confirmed by the United Nations when 
the Chinese resolution condemning Soviet viola- 
tion of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and 
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The Problem of China 


By Chen Cheng 


' in 1952. The Chinese Communists have also 


_ and righteousness and his determination to de- 
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Alliance was adopted by the General Assembly 


been condemned as aggressor by the United 
Nations. Yet, in the conference halls of the 
United Nations today, certain nations are pro. 
posing negotiations with the aggressors. We 
cannot help asking if human justice still exists 
and if the United Nations can still maintain 
its dignity. 

We must also ask: Why do we fight for de. 
mocracy and freedom? It is not important wheth- 
er a country wins or loses a localized battle, 
The important thing is man’s faith in justice 


fend such ideals. In the struggle for justice 
and righteousness, man may suffer temporary 
losses, but ultimately he will win. The anti 
Communist struggle is a struggle between right 
and might, between freedom and slavery, and § fy 
between justice and inhumanity. It is the duty & poy 
of every man and nation to play his or its pat B gnc, 
in this common struggle. E will 


TUS be assc sc... 


2. Soviet Russia and Chinese 
Communists ae 3, 
The future of China will produce a decisive # Ca 









effect on the fate of the whole of Asia and the Set 
Pacific region. It will also greatly affect the Ste 
future of the entire world. The Russians have regim 
already swallowed half of the earth and have quest 
now added to their strength the manpower Like 


material resources of ‘the Chinese mainia 
If Soviet aggression is not checked, there 
be neither. peace and security nor f 
and democracy. 

After the loss of the Chinese mainland, te 
Korean War broke out, in which more thal 
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100,000 Americans lost their lives or were 
The northern half of Indo-China 
Communists. 


~ wounded. 
‘has now been seized by the 
What is even more painful to us is the appear- 
ance of the so-called neutralist group among 
the non-Communist nations. In reality, these 
aeutralists serve only as advance agents of the 
Communist aggressors. The situation in the 
entire Pacific has thus greatly worsened. 

We do not know how all Western statesmen 
look at the Chinese problem, but one point seems 
to be obvious. That is: certain people think 
that the status quo on the Chinese mainland 
can no longer be changed. Were that the 
case, we must ask: What would the free world 
anticipate from the continued expansion of the 
| Chinese Communists? Would the free world 
just sit idle and wait. to see the whole of Asia 
change its color and the Pacific Ocean become 
an inland lake of Soviet Russia? 

The lesson of history is that if the Chinese 
problem is not solved, all efforts that may be 
made in dealing with other Asian problems will 
be futile, because the Chinese problem is the 
center of all Asian problems. To solve this prob- 
lm, we must rely upon our own efforts, be- 
cause we can and must solve our own problems. 
However, as the Chinese Communist problem has 
now become an international problem, it is our 
sincere hope: that the democratic countries 
will lay strong emphasis on this question and 
help us to find a solution for it. 


3. Is the Status Quo Unchangeable? 


Can the status guo on the Chinese mainland 
be changed? My answer is “Yes.” 

First, the Chinese Communist regime is a 
ttgime created by Soviet Russia for the con- 
B quest of China. It is an un-Chinese regime, 
Like any other people who will not tolerate a 
fegime that serves foreign interests, the Chinese 
people on the mainland- will not tolerate the 
puppet Communist regime. 

Secondly, the Chinese Communists, being the 
ttemy of the people, are conducting a reign of 
 tetfor and will not serve the interests of the 
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people. Will the people support a regime that 
does not serve them? 

Thirdly, the puppet Chinese “Communist re-. 
gime is built on brute force, which will éol- 
lapse once an all-out blow is dealt it. 

Fourthly, it is true that the military strength 
of Free China is numerically inferior to that of the 
Communists, but again the lesson of history is 
that military power is not the sole factor. 
In the Revolution of 1911, when the Manchu 
Dynasty was overthrown, the revoluticzaries 
under the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
did not hold an inch of: territory, nor did 
they have any organized armed units. . Yet the 
Manchu monarchy began to disintegrate at the 
first shot fired at Wuchang. At the beginning 
of the Northern Expedition against the War- 


lords in 1926-28, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 


was in occupation of only part of Kwangtung 
Province, and his troops totalled less than two 
per cent of the combined armed strength of 
the warlords. Yet Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek unified the entire country within a period 
of two years. ‘ 
Of course, the Chinese Communists have the 
support of Soviet Russia. But we know from 
our experience with our enemies that a puppet 
regime like that of the Chinese Communists 
can and will be overthrown. If the Communists 
had no respect for our strength, they would . 
not be so afraid of us as they actually are. 
Whether we shall be able to cause the downfall 


‘of the puppet Communist regime and change 


the status quo on the Chinese mainland is a 
question which the Communists understand much 
better than Western politicians. This can be seen 
clearly fram the utterances and. activities of 
the Chinese Communists themselves. 


4. Importance of Taiwan 


What is the importance of Taiwan? Some say 
Taiwan is an important link in the island chain 
defense of the Western Pacific. If Taiwan falls 
into enemy hands, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
Hongkong, Malaya, and even Australia and New 
Zealand, will be in great danger. Yes, this is 
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correct, but it does not fully answer the ques- 
tion. 

Others say that Taiwan is the strongest anti- 
Communist bastion in the Far East, having a 
military strength greater than the combined 
strength of all Southeast Asian countries. Neg- 
atively speaking, Taiwan will hold in check 
at least one million Communist troops, while 
positively speakingly, the island can serve as a 
stronghold for the defense of aljl other Pacific 
regions. Yes, this is also correct, but this too 
does not fully answer the question. 

What is the importance of Taiwan? To 
be brief, Taiwan is the hope of the 500 million 
people now under Communist rule on the Chi- 
nese mainland. In other words, the importance 
of Taiwan is more spiritual than physical and 
more political than military. The Chinese Com- 
munists want to seize Taiwan not merely be- 
cause they want to break the free world’s island 
chain of defense in the Western Pacific but also 
because they want to smash the hope of the 
500 million Chinese on the mainland and the 
anti-Communist spirit of all the Asian peoples. 
The Communists have to worry about the fer- 
vent hope that the people on the mainland are 
pinning on Taiwan because the people’s hope 
for liberation will prevent the Communists 
from consolidating their rule and freely pursu- 
ing Russia’s policy of expansion in other parts 
of Asia. That is why Russia supports the Chi- 
nese Communists’ clamor for the “liberation” 
of Taiwan as an important step in their overall’ 
program of aggression. 

We must further realize that Soviet )Russia 
and her Chinese stooges aim at driving out 
America from Asia so as to accelerate their 
porgram of world conquest. We know, there- 
fore, that the occupation of Taiwan and its 
related territories is but one of the many steps in 
the aggressor’s military plan. 


5. Can China be Partitioned? 


There is a school of thought in the West 
which proposes the partition of China, with the 
Chinese Communists on one side of the Tai- 





wan Strait and Free China on the other, pat. 


terned after the partition of Korea, Indo-China 
and Germany. The fundamental fallacy of those 
who make such a proposal is that they think 
that through partition the questions of Korea, 
Indo-China and Germany have already been 
solved. Actually, partition can provide no settle. 
ment of these problems. Communist aggres- 


sion knows no bounds. The Communists are 


determined to attain all their objectives, but for 


the sake of convenience they often temporarily 
shift from one objective to another. 

The Chinese Communists are now making 
preparations for the invasion of Taiwan. After 
they have obtained satisfaction in this area, they 
will lose no time in seeking to achieve other 
objectives. . The present Communist tactics is 
to strike at the weaker spots of the free world, 
picking the victims one at atime until all the free 
world is lost. The cold war is one of the many 
methods used by the Communists in carrying on 
their struggle with the democracies. Moscow 
knows full well that the free world is afraid of 
war, and has therefore launched one peace of. 
fensive after another in repeated attempts to win 
concessions from the free world. 


6. What of “Two Chinas”? 


Some Western politicians think that the parti. 
tion of China will solve the problem. What is 
the meaning of “two Chinas”? 

First, it means the sellout of justice and sur 
render to the aggressors. As President Eisen- 
hower once pointed out, there are three major 
factors in the anti-Communist struggle, namely, 
spiritual force, military force, and economi¢ 
force in support of military operations, and the 
most important among: the three is spiritual 
force, Without spiritual force, military and 
economic forces will amount to nothing. What 
is spiritual force? It is non-recognition of the 
fruits of aggression, the upholding of justice and 
righteousness, and the ability to distinguish 
right from wrong and good from evil. We must 
realize that to recognize the fruits of crime # 
a crime in itself. It amounts to surrend ing 
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to brute force and aggression in disregard of 
justice and righteousness, 

Secondly, the idea of “two Chinas” is tanta- 
mount to smothering the hopes of the Chinese 
people on the mainland for regaining their free- 
dom. Such hopes, as I have pointed out, are 
pinned on Taiwan and the Republic of China 
under the leadership of President Chiang Kai- 
shek. Is there any greater crime today than 
smothering the hopes for freedom of the 500 
million Chinese on the mainland? The con: 
sequences of such a move would be grave. It 
would drive these 500 million Chinese to be- 
come enemies of the free world. There is one 
thing the democractic countries must not do: 
that is, to cause the people behind the Iron 
Curtain to give up their hope. Letting them 
down would be contradictory to our original 
policy of urging the people behind the Iron 
Curtain to rise against Communist tyranny. 
The choice of freedom made by the 14,000-odd 
Chinese ex-POWs from Korea is an indication 
of how much such hopes mean to the Chinese 
people on the mainland. , 

The anti-Communist struggle is an ideological 
and spiritual struggle. American leadership in 
the free world is based on such a spiritual force. 
It is our firm belief that the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States will never sur- 
render to aggression and brute force. Nor will 
the Americans forget their ideal of justice and 
smother the hopes of the 500 million Chinese 


on the mainland. 


7. Our Determination and Confidence 


In the world-wide anti-Communist. struggle, 
China is one of first victims of Communist 
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aggression. But we. are confident that freedom 
will triumph over slavery and+democracy over 
totalitarianism. We are also confident that the 
status quo on the Chinese mainland will be 
changed and the Communist regime will be 
overthrown. Otherwise mankind will be driven 
closer and closer to disaster. We have never 
had the intention of provoking a world war, 
but a world war can be avoided only by strik- 


.ing back at the aggressors and by crushing 


the Chinese Communists. In such a fight, we 
do not want our friends to shed blood for us. What 
we want is material assistance. Given weapons, 
warships and warplanes we will land on the 
mainland. Once landed there, our military 
forces will gather strength like a snowball, be- 
cause we are returning to our own territory 
and to our own people in a war against a trai- 
torous, un-Chinese puppet regime created by 
Soviet Russia. 3 
Every inch of the territory now under our 
control represents a ray of hope for the Chi- 
nese people on the mainland. Take the off- 
shore islands for instance. We do not have to — 
evaluate their strategic importance here, but we 
must not overlook their political significance. 
It gave us great pain to withdraw from the Ta- 
chen~and Nanchi islands, and we know «that 
countless people on the mainland ‘shed tears 
upon hearing the news. We shall not abandon 
any other island. We shall not disappoint our 
compatriots on the mainland. We shall never — 
agree to the two-China proposal. We do not 
believe that the free world will smother the 
hopes of millions. of Chinese on the mainland 
and be led into the blind alley of atomic war- 


fare. 











My Life As A Reporter 


By O. K. Yui 


nce I told my friends that, of all my ex- 
q) periences in the service of my country 
during the past generation, the three years I 
spent as a. reporter immediately after I entered 
society were the most cherished and unforget- 
table. The exciting and strenuous work of that 
period had very beneficial effects on my later 
life. 

When I started out as a compiler and English 
translator of Chinese news, my competency in 
Chinese literature was given a_ severe test. 
Later, when I acted as an English editor, my 
work forced me to build up a solid foundation 
for writing English. During the period that I 
worked as a reporter, I gained many new social 
experiences and learned how to winnow truth 
from complex human relationships. The com- 
pelling needs of my daily chores led me to 
read extensively heavy theoretical books, which 
sharpened my wits to meet unexpected situa- 
tions, strengthened my patience and taught me 
how to. approach problems with meticulous 
care. 

As I had to record court proceedings, I learn- 
ed English stendgraphy in six months. In 
order not to miss any news inadvertently, I had 
to make an orderly list of a day’s work, re- 
examine every night the events of the day and 
prepafe, according to urgency and priority, a 
program for the following day. This early 
training has stuck with me as life-long: habits, 
which have helped me in my later work for the 
community and for my country. Even today, 
I have a feeling of fellowship towards reporters 
and, due possibly to the deep impressions left 
on my memory, I often feel subconsciously that 
I am still one of them. 
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Although during recent years I have not been 
directly responsible for the dissemination of news, 
it always occurs to me when I leave my office 
at the end of a day’s work that I should have 
at least a couple of news items ready at hand 
for any reporter friend that may call. This may 
be said to be a concrete expression of my sym- 
pathy with the news gathering work of the re- 
porters, rather than a convenient way for me 
to promulgate governmental policies. To these 
gentlemen, I have never yet dared to use the 
official term, “No comment”, by way of evasion. 
At least I always willingly give them something 
else that they can publish. 
due to my full comprehension of a reporter's 
difficulties. 

My desire to become a reporter stemmed from 
my early effort in studying law. Many of my 


friends have kindly, though wrongly, eulogised 
me as a financial expert, but few of them ever — 
knew that I had a long struggle with the study | 


of law, still fewer knew that I hold an LL. B. 
degree. My motive then was to becomé a bar- — 


rister at the bar of the District Court of the i 


Shanghai International Settlement. ‘ 


It always amuses me to recollect that carly a ; 
I studied English literature at 


part of my life. 


St. John’s University. Due to my “excellent . 


records”, I was retained after graduation as an & 


assistant lecturer to teach history in the School | 
of Arts. At that time our country was a vic- 
tim of external encroachments owing to our own 
weaknesses. At Shanghai it was not unusual a 


ob 


se 


sap 


= 


to see many people unjustly condemned to crim- | 
inal sentences or penalties simply because they; 


This stimulated my in- | 
I reasoned that if | 


were ignorant of law. 
terest in the study of law. 
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J could become a lawyer I could render free 
services to those poor people by pleading for 
them. This was the only reason that inspired 
me to put my heart fully into the study of law 
during the two years that I served at St. John’s 
University and prompted me to enlist as a 
student in the correspondence course of the Ha- 
milton Law College of Chicago, which was then 
an internationally famous institute. The Col- 
lege provided a four-year course and, after peri- 
odic examinations, qualified students were given 
certificates and academic degrees and were al- 
lowed to practise law after having passed the 
tests for lawyers given .by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

In the course of my study I often attended 
the sessions of the Shanghai District Court to 
familiarize myself with legal procedures and to 
sec law in action. It was during the same 
period that I began to admire the life of a re- 
porter and dreamed that someday I, too, would 
become one. 


The most admirable side of a reporter's life, 


it seemed to me, was that he had great author- 
ity. He could poke his nose into any case 
and the judges, the lawyers on both sides as 
well as the parties directly concerned would all 
willingly tell him the details. ‘Especially ad- 
mirable his lot seemed to me when I consider- 
ed that he could freely express his own opinion 
on the cases, advocate righteousness, uphold 
justice and sway public opinion through his 
writings in the papers. As I considered such 
were the best means to speak for the people, 
to right their -wrongs and to reduce inequity in 
society, I decided right then that I was to be- 
come a_ reporter. 

My chance came in time. I remember it was 
a day in the summer of 1922 when an adver- 
tisement appeared in the Shanghai China Press 
stating that a certain English paper was in need 
of a reporter. I sent in my application and, 
after an examination, I was luckily accepted. 

The paper I joined was called the Shanghai 
Gazette, an evening paper run by Mr Eugene 
Chen by order of Dr. Sun Yat-ser as a Kuo- 
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mintang party publication. The Chief Editor 
was a Mr. Li Tsai, a Chinese born in Trinidad, 
whose knowledge of English seemed marvelous 
to me but he was not conversant with Chinese, 
When I reported for duty I had a talk with 
Mr. Chen, the Managing Director. After ques- 
tioning me minutely on my family condition; 
my academic interests, my former job and why 
I_ wanted to be a reporter, he asked me what 
pay I was receiving. from teaching at St. John’s 
University. I told him frankly that the initial 
pay for a retained graduate was $70 a month 
and that mine was then $85. Our Managing 


* Director immediately expressed his welcome and 


generously promised to renumerate me with 150 
silver dollars (the currency then in use) per 
month. His decision put me in high spirits 
because, by a stroke of good fortune, I not 
only had my fond dream realized but also had 
my income nearly doubled. Thus I concluded 
my two years’ life as a #eacher and stepped in-. 
to the new environment of a newspaperman. 
I was then 25, in the prime of my life. 
My title in the office of the Shanghai Gazette 

was reporter, but F had to learn the techniques 
of reporting right from the beginnings Chief 
Editor Li wanted me to start with compilation 
and translation work: He asked me .to sum- 
marize the essential news in the local  dailiés, 
and transform the highlights into special ‘tele- 
graphic reports. At the time a war between the 
warlords of the Chihli and Shantung cliques 
was looming large. I grouped together the 
special telegraphic reports of the dailies*from 
Peking (as Peiping was then called), trimmed 
them into an orderly analytical form as if they 
had been communications from our own 
Peking Correspondent. In time our Chief 
Editor began to call me jocularly, “The 
Peking Correspondent.” I was, however, 
rather disconcerted to discover such a surrepti- 
tiou$ practice in the newspaper trade and that 
the Kuomintang party paper was in such 
financial distress. ; 

> In the affice, Chief Editor Li sat at my right 
elbow and Managing Director Chen face to face 


il 








with me. Besides trimming those Peking re- 
ports, my daily work consisted also of translat- 


ing such succinct articles from the Chinese dai- 
lies as biographies of famous people, stories 
from Chinese history, etc. Thanks to the wise 
directions of our Chief Editor and Managing 
Director, I succeeded so well that many Chinese 
and foreign readers wrote to express their ap- 
preciation of those special columns. “After less 
than half a year my pay was raised to 175 
silver dollars a month. But I remember that 
during the first three months the captions I 
gave to the news articles were never used and 
the Chief Editor and the Managing Director 
often criticized me that my wording was ver- 
bose, contrary to the journalistic style and not 
sensational enough to attract attention. 

I became a full-fledged reporter at last. My 
assignment was to collect news at the law 
courts and it was a very. serious task at that 
time. According to rules, the questions asked 
by the judges and the replies from the litigants 


should by recorded verbatim. In order to comply ~ 


with such requirements, it was clear that I 
must learn English stenography first. I spent 
fully. six months of my leisure time to learn 
this technique. I recollect that, after returning 
home at the end of a busy-and tiring day, I 
always requested my wife to read the Holy 
. Scripture and other matters for me to transcribe 
in short-hand, which I later checked with the 
originals to see how many mistakes I had made. 
While this minor technique—and the skill I later 
mastered in Chinese stenography—helped me 
greatly in the performance of my multifarious 
duties in later life and, incidently, proved the 
it certainly 


truth of the “law of compensation,’ 


cost me a lot of valuable time to acquire. — 


‘ During the period when my beat was the law 
courts, I witnessed many tragicomic human 
dramas as well as accidents and coincidences in 
society, which enabled me to have a‘clearef un- 
derstanding of the causes of sins and crimes and 
the real meaning of goodness and virtue. The 
lessons I learnt from these facts caused me to 
take life more seriously. 
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One most interesting incident happened not 
long after I became a reporter. I went to the | 
Chung Nan Bank on the day of its inaugura. 
tion to ask the General Manager, Mr, Huang 
Yee-chu, for a statement of his business policy, 
Mr. Huang courteously invited me into his small] 
but exquisite parlor that was laid out in the 
best of taste. The first thing he did was to 
hand me a cigar. As I could not smoke, | 
honestly told him so. But he repeatedly insisted 
that I should smoke, saying, “As a reporter, 
how can you refuse a good cigar? It suddenly 
occurred to me that if I did not comply he 
might think that I was a green hand~ and _ 
would withhold important points from mie and 
send me away with some second-rate news. So 
I took the cigar from his hand, had it lit and 
inhaled the smoke while I listened, imitating the | 
easy manner of an experienced reporter. 
effect was instantaneous. As I sat on the sofa” 
listening to his talk, I suddenly felt that the 
universe was turning upside down and I began 
to vomit. In half consciousness, I was helped 
to a vehicle and somehow I managed to get 
home. My wife was so scared that, thinking 
that I had contracted cholera, she immediately. 
rang for-a doctor and they fussed over me for 
the whole afternoon. It was not until the fol 
lowing morning that I regained full consciou | 
ness. On that day all the papers in Shanghai 
published news about the important event, but: 
my paper was the only exception. I was m ch 
chagrined by the mishap and, as I think of it§sour 
now, I feel as if the incident had happened§ It 
only yesterday. That was the first and last@ Shar 


sz. 


smoke I ever had. _Hinter 
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During my life as a reporter one incide } cal 
made me very angry. Once I called on a MmpBuge 
Hsu, the Shanghai Special Commissioner or him 
Foreign Affairs, in connection with a cert in 
diplomatic question. I gave the porter my cardgot § 
and informed him of the purpose of my visit@hou 
For three hours that dark and tall roughneck 
kept *me waiting. Finally he informed me thal 
the Commissioner was out attending a dinne 
I asked him why he did not tell me earlies 
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wasting, as he did, three hours of my time. 


not 

- the Raising his eyelids, he asked me in return, “Did 
Urae J invite you to come? If you wanted to wait, 
wang that was your own business.”. His attitude was 


slicy, so exasperating that I intended to show fight 
mall but thought discretion the best part of valor 
. the and left the place quietly in a very dismal 
as to state of mind. 

ce, | I left the Shanghai Gazette in 1924 because 


sisted @ it could then no longer be maintained finan- 
orter, cially. As far back as six months after I join- 
denly § ed, the services of one British colleague had to 
y he @ be dispensed with because of financial strin- 


- and @ gency and the salaries of the few editors and 
» and @ seporters were often in arrear for two or three 


; So ™ months. During the last year of the paper’s 
t and & existence, ‘Chief Editor Li and I were the only 
ig the ones to remain. We did all the work from 


The @ news-collecting to proof-reading. Li was a 


> sofa peculiar fellow. He had no family and_ lived 
at the @ alone in the office building. He had no table 
began § or chair or any other furniture in his room; 
helped § but newspapers he had plenty, even on his bed.’ 
to get # He led a Spartan life, taking only two pieces 
inking of bread and one cup of coffee at each meal, 
diately § and he often tried to persuade me to follow his 


ne for§ mode of living. 

he fol § During the period that I served on the Shang- 
scious. § hai Gazette, I had the good fortune not only 
anghai™to meet Dr. Sun Yat-sen in person but also to 
1t, but@ilisten to his instructive talk. 
know many friends who gave me useful and 


I also got to 
; mu 
k of it@sound advice. 
ppened—™ It was in the second year after I joined the 
id last@Shanghai Gazette that I was favored with an 
Bitterview by the Father of the Republic. Be- 
ncidentgcause of my good record, our Managing Directer, 
la Mn Eugene Chen, had mentioned me specially to 
ner forphim. I remember Dr. Sun was then living at 
certaifl Ne 29, Rue Moliere in the French Concession 
ny c d Shanghai. Mr. Chen: accompanied me to his 
y visit@iouse. In a kindly and intimate tone he said 
ighneckmto me, “I have heard that you are keeping up 
me that excellent record. You are still young; you 
dinnesgpliould exert yourself even more from now on.” 
earlies One thing for which I have always been proud 
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up to this day is that it was Dr. Sun himself 
who asked me to translate into English the Mani- 


festo of the Kuomintang First National Con- ... 


gress held in 1924 and that I did translate 
many other documents for the Party. 

As I think of it now, my appointment to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1926 was also the 
aftermath of my association with Mr. Eugene 
Chen during the Shanghai Gazette days. 

One summer. day that year, I remember, 
Eugene Chen cabled me to go to Hankow. The 
first thing he said to me was, “I am now the 
Foreign Minister, don’t you know? I want you 
to assist me here, won’t you?) “What shall I 
be?” I asked. “Oh, you can be, say, my setre- 
tary,” he replied. “All right, call me a secre- 
tary”, I said, and immediately took up the job. 

At that time the British Concession at Han- 
kow had just been retroceded to China and 
changed into a Special District. Such gentle- 
men as Wang Shih-chiech, Chou Ken-sen, Peng 
Hsueh-pei, Hsieh Kuan-sen, Kan Chieh-hou, 
Lin Yu-tang, Liang Yun-lih, Leonard Hsu, 
Chang Ting-yung and others all came to work 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. At the be- 
ginning, it is interesting to recall, every one of 
us was either a secretary or a department chief; 
there was not a single clerk. Besides, we had 
to prepare both Chinese and English versions 


. for all dockets and documents, since the Minister 


was no Chinese linguist. When later the Com- 
munists became more menacing and began . to 
accuse us as reactionaries, most of us were forced 
to depart, leaving only a few in Hankow. 

In conclusion, I must confess that the years 
I served as a newspaper reporter were the most 
happy and memorable years of my life. The 
environment encouraged me to learn and many 
friends helped me to improve myself. Thus, 
my knowledge and experience were greatly en- 
hanced, which laid for me the foundation for a 
correct outlook on life. I hope that when we 
return to the mainland after the anti-Commu- 
nist war is victoriously concluded, I shall have 
another chance to renew my life .as a reporter © 
—the dream of ‘my. youthful days. 











he United Nations commemorated its tenth 
TT anniversary at San Francisco on June 
20-26, 1955. It may be worthwhile to review 
the events which had taken place in the past 
ten years in the light of the UN Charter in 
order to determine the trends, needs and pos- 
sibilities of the UN, 


1. Basic Assumptions 


In the words of John Foster Dulles, ‘The 
United Nations Charter represents man’s most 
determined and promising effort to save human- 
ity from the scourge of war and to establish 
justice between the nations.”(') When the 
Charter was adopted at San Francisco on June 
26, 1945, it carried the ardent hopes of the 
peoples of all the world. But the high hopes 
born then have not been fully realized. 

This is due to two principal causes: First, 


many people tended to expect too much from — 


‘the United’ Nations. They expected more from 
the United Nations than it is actually capable 
of doing. Secondly, many crucial provisions of 
the Charter were based upon the assumption 
that the wartime allies, the “great powers,” con- 
tinue their cooperation in working for peace as 
they did in defeating their common enemy. In 
actual fact, the Soviet Union has been pursuing 
policies contrary to the letter and spirit of the 
Charter. 

Now it is generally recognized that the United 
-Nations is faced with great difficulties and that 
it is not possessed of the authority and effec- 
tiveness for which people had hoped in the 
post-war period. In their disappointment, they 
are inclined either to look backward to the old 
order, or to seek radical new solutions to their 
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A Review of the UN Charter 


By Yin-shou Che 







problems. In 1949, Professor Clyde Eagleton 
expressed the view that “Some of these critics 
tend to fall back on nationalism, or regionalism, 
or collective self-defense; others, in increasing 
numbers, would move in the opposite direction 
toward world government. The great majority 
of people, probably, accept the UN unthinking. 
ly, but would like to see it operate imore effec. 
tively, although without much effort on their 
part.” (2) 

This observation is very close to that made 
by. Mr. Lincoln P. Bloomfield, Special Assistant 
Secretary for International Organization Affairs: 

There seem to be four well-defined ex. 
tremities. At one edge are the ‘proposals 
to terminate the UN as an_ unsuccessful 
and possibly dangerous experiment, or at 
least to withdraw’ our own participation. At 
another are proposals to convert it into a 
tightly knit military alliance, obviously by 
expelling the Soviet bloc. At the third ex 
treme are proposals to transform the UN 
into some kind of super-state. And at the 
fourth extreme are the views of those who 
for varying reasons wish the status to re 
main absolutely “quo,” who see the review 
conference at best as a “punctuation” 
ercise, and who would prefer that we not 
even think about Charter review. (3) 

In the final analysis, one can see that the 
first three extreme proposals in Mr. Bloomfields 
observation are not within the proper scope of 
a Charter review. The fourth extreme—the ‘stat is 
quo—cannot be dismissed offhand. The an ry 
underlying that position is genuine and in# 
way justifiable. As to professor Eagleto Is 
observation, he himself came to the conclusio® 
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_Nations Covenant. 


l. 
that progress toward strengthening the United 
Nations, or toward world government, must be 
made slowly, by gradual and, for the most part, 
unimportant steps. “Each step will call for 
education of the people to its acceptance;” he 
noted, “each of these will build public opinion 


‘up to the point where the next step can be con- 
sidered.” 


He suggested that progress must be 
made by various short steps strengthening the 
UN rather than by an arbitrary attempt to re- 
place it overnight with a stronger system. These 
short steps include ‘tuse of existing agencies,” 
“development of usage,” and “supplementary 


agreement on veto.” (4) 


Il. Underlying Questions 


The United Nations is a mere child of ten, 
dazzled with false hopes. As with all ten-year- 
olds, developmental problems have arisen and 
must be expected. It is important to examine 
the most fundamental issues involved in the 
development of this “war baby.” Are weak- 
nesses that exist in the organization inherent in 
the Charter? Are such things as the veto 
power actually expressions of reality? Constrain- 
ed as we are by facts, are we able to say that 
it is possible to fit the Charter to the chang- 
ing world? 


Ut. Fundamental Issues 


The United Nations hes three major. inter- 
telated purposes: First, the maintenance of “in- 
ternational peace and security as set forth in 
Article I: of the Charter; secondly, the attain- 
ment of peaceful change as set forth in Article 
14; and thirdly, the promotion of “conditions 
of stability and well-being which are. necessary 
for peaceful. and friendly* relations among na- 
tions” as set forth in Article 55. For giving 
effect to these objectives, the Charter envisioned 


the establishment of a machinery with more 


muscles and bigger scope than the League of 
The following observations 
deal with ‘the most fundamental issues that will 
have to -be faced by those who attempt serious- 
ly to improve existing institutions. 
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Peace and Security 


According to the Charter (Article 24), the 
Security Council is» suppos:d to exercise: “pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security.” However, it is 
important to look at the United Nations in the 
total setting of present international relations. 
While recognizing that international organiza- 
tion has never been stronger, one must. also 
recognize that the United Nations operates in 
a world in which the nation-state is still “king.” It 
may be recalled that the Sam Francisco negotia- 
tions emphasized more on “sovereignty” (Article 
2, paragraph 1) than on security. In drafting the 
Charter, it was apparent that the big powers - 
would not be willing to commit themselves to 
armed action without their consent. Since only 
a handful of nations emerged from) the war 
without being crippled by it, it was supposed 
that unless they were in agreement, action 
against an aggressor would be impossible. . Seen 
from this perspective, the big-powar veto in 
the Security Council on enforcement action may 
be consilered the cornerstone of the whole 
United Nations security system. Mere changes in 
the definition of the power or obligations under 
the Charter will not change the nature of . the 
revolt in the United Nations or remove. the 
threat to the human race. On the contrary, 
any drastic change in the Charter would ineyit-. 
ably lead to the wrecking or further weaken- 
ing of the whole machinery. 

The United Nations Charter provides for the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
and the prevention of war. It also provides 
for the machinery to implement those provi- 
sions. It is obvious, therefore, that the Charter 
has not stood in the way of maintenance of 
On the contrary, it is the failure of 
certain nations, notably the Soviet bloc states, 
to dé their part in implementing those provi- 
sions and living up to their obligations under 
the Charter which has weakened and paralyzed 
the Organization. 

Modification of the veto power does not nec- 


peace. 
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essarily involve Charter revision. For instance, 
by the “Uniting for Peace” Resolution of 1950, 
the General Assembly has been put in a posi- 
tion to play a decisive role in relation to peace 
and security in the event that the Security 
Council is paralyzed by a veto. This is a good 
example of how procedure may be improved 
without making any change in the provisions 
of the Charter. 

The important question-is how we can con- 
tinue to develop a truly effective machinery 
for collective defense against aggression within 

a world organization that takes the world as it 
is, not as we should like it to be. In this con- 
nection, one must ask how far the great powers 
‘ are prepared to go and how much freedom of 
action the member states are willing to surren- 
der in formulating more effective and automatic 
methods of collective security action. It is bjgh- 
ly doubtful that the great powers will agree to 
any significant formal amendment of the Char- 
ter in this respect, but it is possible to pursue 
further the efforts which have already been made, 
especially under the Uniting for Peace Resolu- 
‘tion referred to above, to arrange in advance 
for voluntary compliance with a United Nations 
recommendation for enforcement action. Much 
more can be done along these lines than most 
people suspect, even in the absence of formal 
agreements among. the member states. 

The Charter also provides for regional arrange- 
ments. It has been pointed out that regional- 
ism would be the death of universalism. This 
view has been proved to be false.. On the 
contrary, regional organizations can be a con- 
structive step toward a broader amalgama- 
tion. Regional affinities should be utilized to 
accomplish tasks for which there is yet no basis 
at a more universal level, 

Moreover, as Daniel S. Cheever and H. Field 
Haviland have noted, “Regional associations may 
serve to restrain the tensions between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. If regional 
associations do in fact acquire some measure 
of power and stability, they are less likely to 
be pawns in a global struggle for power. For 
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~in mind the new dimension which the probl 
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tion will develop simultaneously.” (5) : : 
Peaceful Change fa 
It is to be borne in mind. that collective se. ” 
curity must be considered in broad perspective, © - 
To the extent that the international community e 
can devise means of effecting peaceful change, of 
the burden on the security system may be re. 
duced. The United Nations shows possibilities . 
in these respects. yy! 
As against the provision of Article 19 of the a 
League Covenant, the UN Charter (Article 24) all 
stipulates: UN 
..the General Assembly may recommend ~ die 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of any sh 
situation, regardless of origin, which it Tiles 
deems likely to impair the general welfare Hand 
or friendly relations among nations, includ. | 
ing situations resulting from a violation of a 
the provisions of the present Charter setting sale 
forth the Purposes and Principles of the The 





United Nations. ‘ 
Since the Charter was drafted, one quarter of 
the world’s population has won independence §f 
and self-government without plunging the world : 
into a state of war. While it is certain that e 
severe international conflicts will continue to i 7 
threaten peace,-there have been grounds for” 
hoping that these conflicts need not erupt into § 
large-scale, devastating war. Especially since 
the aggression in Korea was checked, no power, 
big or small, feels that it can disregard its UN 
obligations with impunity. This is a marked | 
change from the League. The UN serves as a 
restraining influence in the struggle for power & 
- In thinking about peaceful adjustment of any 
situation threatening the peace, one must bear 
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has assumed today. More and more the q 

tions arising out of the breakup of colonial em 
pires and the dynamic drive of dependent te: 
tories toward self-government and equal treat 
ment take the center of the stage in the UD ia F 
In spite of all its shortcomings, the UN system 
for supervising various trust territories has pro 
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ed a useful instrument for raising the level of 
colonial administration through the prohibition 
of unilateral disposal of such areas and through 
regular international surveillance. The Trustee- 
ship Cotincil was designed: to deal with these 
problems, and its composition was carefully 
balanced between nations with the responsibility 
of administration and nations without that re- 
sponsibility. Apart from trust territories, there 
are many dependent territories administered chief- 
ly by Western European and British Common- 
wealth nations. Under Chapter 11 of the Charter, 
all colonial powers which are members of the 
UN have bound themselves to promote similar 
objectives in all their dependencies. While 
these many efforts have not been the only in- 
fluences at work, they have helped to accelerate 
and guide the humanizing of colonial policies 
generally. . 

‘It is apparent that international peace can 
oly be secured through a common rule of law. 
The UN is undoubtedly a legal or constitution- 
alorder in the sense that it is based upon a 
charter, i.c., a treaty or a constitution which 
authorizes. it to do certain things and forbids 
itto do others. With a view to providing an 
acepted standard of international conduct, the 
Charter calls on the General Assembly to initiate 
studies and make recommendations for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the progressive development 

international law and its codification. How- 
‘Bever, little progress has so far been made in this 
Iespect. On the contrary, the UN has developed 
a political rather than a legal order. Decisions 
‘Band recommendations of the Organization are 
“Bmore and more apt to be dictated by consi- 
tations of political expediency rather than by 
accepted international law. 

But this situation cannot be redressed by a 
Mere stroke of the pen. The fundamental is- 
Bowes are: First, what can be done to encourage 
_ geite real development of international law in the 
“piace of the profound clash of “value systems” 
“a the world? Secondly, how can we get a 
‘ tile of law to which nations will subscribe in 
Pibeic best interests? To answer these questions, 


hly 1955 


many suggestions have been made, such-as the 
suggestion of universal acceptance of the Op- 
tional Clause without reservation as proposed 
by Professor Eagleton. (*) One thing, however, 
is certain: that is, no change in the Charter as 
it now stands would be needed, for we can find 
no obstacles to the development of international 
law or to the rule of law in the Charter. 


Stability and Well-being 


In addition to its specific functions directed 
toward keeping the peace and conciliating polit- 
ical and territorial disputes among nations, the 
UN also devotes itself to promoting constructive - 
cooperation for economic and.social betterment 
of peoples. While it is clear that the overall 
UN economic and social system is fundamental- 
ly a continuation. of the League system, it rep- 
resents much that is an“ improvement on the 
League system. In essence, the chief strength , 
of the UN system lies in its more positive and 
comprehensive objectives (Article 55), the great- 
er importance of these activities in relation to 
the UN’s security functions based on a clearer 
recognition of the interaction of the two fields 
(Article 65), the closer links to the full UN 
membership through the Assembly (Article 60), 
the broader range of Asian and other nations 
participating in the system (Article 68), the 
more thorough and competent direction furnish. _ 
ed by a separate Economic and Social Council . 


_ distinct from the Security Council and the more 


ample financial and personnel resources. 

On the other hand, one of the defects of the 
UN system is that nations are loath to relin- 
quish any more of their freedom of action than 
they think absolutely essential for their well- 
being. Consequently, the architects of the UN 
system led by the major powers, have given no 
formal binding authority to the Assembly, 
ECOSOC or the Commissions, although in actual 
practice their policies and action are frequently 
influenced by these bodies. Finally, the Mem- 
bers still contribute amounts that are insignif- 
icant compared with what they devote to na- 
tional programs. These are the most basic weak- 
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nesses of the UN economic and social system. 

In spite of all these imperfections, the UN 
has provided means for economic and social 
developments which have benefited a large part 
of the human race. With all this in mind, is 


there a better way of organizing the work of 
the UN and the specialized agencies to avoid 
duplication, confusion, lack of control and what 
might be called “organizational exacerbation of 


tensions?” 

To the above question, the answer is that no 
change in the Charter or machinery would [be 
required to achieve results; all that are needed 
are better coordination among the organs and 
more vigorous cooperative endeavor by the Mem- 
ber States. 

All the issues dealt with in the foregoing 
paragraphs are questions of structure and pro- 
cedure.. The following analysis will deal with 
three issues of a substantive nature vital to the 
whole UN system. 


Membership 


The first concrete issue concerns the scope of 
membership. Article 4 of the Charter prescribes 
that membership is open to peace-loving states 
which accept the obligations contained in the 
Charter and are able and willing to. carry out 
This involves a divergence 
free world between those 


these obligations. 
of view within the 
who favor universality and those who hold the 
view that membership in the Organization should 
be limited as prescribed in the Charter. Under 
such circumstances, one may ask: Does Article 
4 set the desirable standards for admission? 

Of course, both automatic admission and selec- 
tive admission have their advantages and dis- 
advantages. It is apparent, however, that no 
universality in the complete and literal sense 
will be likely at this stage. The Communist 
rulers do not respect the elemental decencies of 
international conduct. Therefore, they cannot 
properly be brought into the -organized com- 
munity of nations. That being so, one can see 
that at the present stage, Article 4 still pro- 
vides the best. possible standards. for admission. 
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Domestic Jurisdiction 
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Article 2(7) of the Charter restrains the 
as a whole from intervening in matters es nti. 
ally within the domestic jurisdiction of a st 
This has become a prime issue. All the van 
ious forms in which the problem of ‘colonic, 
alism” presents itself are involved in it. 
powers contend that. under the Charter, the UN. 
has no right to discuss or decide such issucg 
Unfortunately, nations which are impatient 
with conditions elsewhere are increasingly in. | 
clined to overlook the distinction. This is 4) 
tendency which might endanger the whole founda. 
tion of the Organization. In the light of this! 
stalemate, one may ask: Where should the } 
be drawn? Is it now adequately drawn? 

To answer these questions, again I qué 
Messrs. Cheever and Haviland: . 

So far as amendment, of the Charter 
domestic jurisdiction clause is concern 
it is inconceivable that either the Unite 
States} or the USSR, without mentioni , 
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others, would consent to any liberalization=y, 


of this provision. The greatest danger iM 
that some states may attempt to raise he 
domestic jurisdiction barrier even higher. 
The decision regaring domestic juri di . 
tion should rest with the international co 
munity and not with individual states. As 
it now stands, domestic jurisdiction ca 
bar UN interference in everything but tl 
application of sanctions against aggres ion 
' The immediate problem is to hold grout 
already gained. 
is to build a broader sense of commuf 
so that national barriers will gradually | J) 
lowered to facilitate the solution of inte 
national problems. This would necessi 
not only liberalizing the definition of 
mestic jurisdiction” but giving intern io 
al organization more authority to conti 
the interpretation of such a definition. @ 
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One issue which. in a way overshadows*d 
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ahers is the question of disarmament. The 
‘B Charter makes only one vague reference (Arti- 
UN @ de 47) to this question because it was drafted 
enti. § jn the “pre-atomic age.” Since the Charter’ was 
tate, § adopted, there has been a vast development of 
vats | possibilities of mass destruction, particularly in 
lon § terms of atomic energy and nuclear weapons. 
Many § The present arms race is unique in view of 
> UN § the unimaginable destructiveness of such modern 
sues B weapons. Every avenue to “the regulation of 
tient B armament and possible disarmament” must be 
+ ime § explored. 
isa But the disarmament issue is not in its pre- 
unda- Bent stage of deadlock the result of any substan- 
f this Brive defects in the Charter or because of the 
e line Back of a forum to negotiate. Real disarmament 
an come about only when it is in the interest 
quote Bof all to disarm. Agreement on disarmament 
Bis blocked by Soviet Union’s refusal either to 
arters$ B accept the UN plan, or to come forward with 
erned Ban effective plan of its own. 
Jnited io the Charter will do nothing to change the 
ioninge spots of the Communist leopard or enhance the 
zati@hB prospect of sugcessfully dealing wish this m 


get HEaumental problem. 
se the 


: IV. Conclusion 
gher.. 


risdi@h If the above analysis is accurate, then. our 
| com—main object, so far as reviewing the Charter 
mis concerned, should be to settle the various 
improblems with means that are already at our 
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ut th isposal The Charter has, of course, many 
essioumimperfections. But in view of the present. dead- 
yrou 4 wk among the great powers in the Security 
roblemmcouncil, any improvement through revision ‘of 
nunitymhe Charter is impossible. In this sense, the 


Charter, despite its obvious shortcomings, 
mains the best possible instrument for advanc- 


ally n 





inter 
ssital gthe purposes and. principles fOr which it 


¢ demas created. Consequently, when we approach 
nati r he problem of Charter review, we should rec- 
con t mize that the Charter as it is can be made 
WO serve, and to serve well, the cause of inter- 
ional peace and justice. Many things could 
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be accomplished simply by development of atone 
among members or by interpretation of the 
Charter. Agreements supplementary to. the 
Charter may also be made among the members. 

As Professor Eagleton has said, “The weak- 
ness of the UN lies not so much in its Charter 
as in lack of support by its members.” (*) There- 
fare, change of the Charter is not at the mo- 
ment nearly so important as a change in the 
attitude of UN members. The most important 
step is therefore to develop a broader “sense of 
community” so that national barriers will grad- 
ually be lowered to facilitate the solution of 
international problems. : 

What was said by Mr. Gross makes a fitting 
conclusion, “Flexibility,” he said, “is the life 
blood that sustains and perpetuates constitution. 
Concepts as to the nature of the foundations 
of peace and freedom change. This underlines 
the advisability of letting the UN Charter 
evolve, little by little, case by case. The general 
principles will remain, as théy should do in 
any constitutional system. The practice will 
change to suit new needs and meet new emer- 
gencies.” @) 
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Free Asia in World Politics 


By Han Lih-wu 


y sia has always occupied an important posi- 


tion in the world. It has a teeming pop- © 


ulation and it is rich in agricultural products 
and other important material resources. Follow- 
ing the Communist conquest of the Chinese 
mainland free Asia, faced as it has been with 
many latent dangers, has become all the more 
important in the global strategy against Com- 
munism. 

When we say Asia is important, we are not 
arguing whether Europe or Asia should come 
first. As international Communism has an 
overall strategy in its plan for world conquest, 
the anti-Communist world on its part must 
also have a strategy on a global scale. We 
‘must not think in terms of Asia first or Europe 
first. 

Europe has become secure since the U.S. came 
to the help of Greece and Turkey in the face 
of the Communist menace in 1947. This was 
followed by the Marshall Plan and the NATO. 
More recently, West Germany has become in- 


dependent and will be rearmed. As anti-Com- ~ 


munism grows in strength, there is little room 
for any further advance of the Soviets in 
Europe, 

It seems clear that there -is no immediate 
danger in Europe—except in the eventuality of 
another war which is not probable under the 
present circumstances. Of course, we do not mean 
that the Soviet Union is no longer paying any at- 
tention to Europe. On the contrary, her closest 
attention is being directed to the question of 
German rearmament. In the past few months 
the Soviet Union did what she could to prevent 
West Germany from joining the NATO. Now 
that West Germany has joined it, Moscow con- 
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tinues her efforts to wreck it. Since this question 
poses a serious threat to the Soviets, they may 
have to make a momentous decision in the § 
months to come. 

It is natural that the Soviets now have to 
show restraint in Europe where the defensive 
strength of the West has made considerable pro. 
gress and will continue to grow. As a conse 
quence, they have turned to Asia, concentrating 
their energy and tools of aggression in this 
direction with a view to further expansion. All 
Asian nations must, therefore, be particularly 
vigilant. The inilitary strength of the free na 
tions is far from adequate in Asia today, nor 
have they an overall defense plan. There rf 
many intrinsic weaknsses which can readily he 
exploited by the Reds. The situation is crith 
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cal, indeed. 

There are altogether more than twenty 
tions in free Asia. They may be divided int 
three categories: The first category comp es 
India, Indonesia, Ceylon and Burma under he 
leadership ‘of India. These nations are general 
ly referred to as the Colombo powers, 4 
have either established diplomatic relations 
the Chinese Communist regime or oth 
sided with it. Pakistan is an anti-Commuhif 
country whose foreign policy is not necessatil 
under the influence of India. India undoub et 
ly plays th® most important role in this g mp 
of nations. It is a pity that she has ada ned 
a policy known as neutralism, which is a vel 
dangerous thing, indeed. a 

Why does India adopt a policy of neutralisml 
Roughly speaking, there are three reasons. I th 
first place, Jawaharlal Nehru has an inordinate lay sc 
for leadership in Asia; he is ambitious to becom re . 
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the master of Asia. I recall that in 1947 when 
India was about to become independent, a 
Conference on Asian Relations was held in 
India, which I attended as one of the Chinese rep- 
resentatives. 







As the conference was a non- 
official one, Foreign Minister George K. C. 
Yeh, then head of the Department of European 
Affairs of the Foreign Ministry, attended as an 
observer. We all felt that Nehru was seeking 
to speak for all the Asian nations represented 
at the conference. ‘ It also became apparent that 
Nehru regarded President Chiang Kai-shek as 
a stumbling-block to the Indian bid for Asian 
leadership, though Nehru showed respect to the 
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ave to § prestige of President Chiang and appreciated his 
fensive § support of the cause of Indian independence. 
le pro. § Following the establishment of the Communist 
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regime on the Chinese mainland, Nehru’s. ambi- 
tion to lead Asia was further frustrated. In the 
circumstances, Nehru has been clever enough 
to exploit the antagonism between the East and 
West by trying to act as an intermediary so as 
to enhance the importance of India. 

The second cause of Nehru’s neutralist policy 
is the economic position of India. Owing to 
financial difficulties, India cannot afford a large 
military establishment. Realistically, Nehru has 
come to pose as a third party offering his good 
offices between international Communism and 
the free world. He endeavors to give the im- 
pression that India hopes for peace, not for 
a2 armament race. 
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gen Thirdly, India is thickly populated and, to 
, which make matters worse, most of the people “are 
yns will poor and illiterate. Under the triple pressure 
therwit™s of poverty, weakness and ignorance, coupled with 
nmunis™ the untried independetice newly won from Eng- 
cessafi™ land, India naturally fears war and goes in for 
doubteé® neutralism. 

is gre There is little doubt that Nehru is  short- 
adoptetm sighted in his decision. He must realize that 
s a vel the middle-of-the-road illusion is not only dan- 

3 gerous, but definitely fatal in the long run. 

itralis@m, | submit that Tibet affords a good example 
s. Inti from which India can learn the Communist 
inate lu scheme of aggression and learn just how one is 
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bound to suffer from talks with the Reds on 
“neighborliness.” At first Nehru: naively be- 
lieved that he would be able to protect’ the 
half independent status of Tibet by virtue of 
his friendly relations with the Chinese Reds. Subse- 
quent events have demonstrated that all that he 
had assumed was groundless. It may be that 
Nehru has become somewhat disillusioned by 
now. But so long as iaternational Commu- 
nism still needs his help, he keeps on playing 
the role of an apportunist under the name of 
a third party on the international stage. 
Fortunately, both Ceylon and Burma of the 
Colombo bloc have gradually come to realize 
the true nature of Communist aggression. Not 
merely have they adopted increasingly stern 
measures against Reds at homme, but also their 
foreign policies have recently become more and 
more independent and have not been influenced 
too much by India. Of course, it remains to be 
seen just how things will develop in the future. 
Another type of non-Communist countries in 
free Asia is represented by Japan'which:is political- 


' ly close to the West but which appears to be 


wavering in the actual fight against Communism. 
Of course, no one can predict the future course 
of events in Japan with precision. ' But one thing 
is certain: Japan will continue to be an important 
country in Asia. She is the first industrialized 
country of Asia and, thanks to American aid in 
recent years, her lifht industries are now already 
above the prewar level, Japan and West Ger- 
many, both of which were defeated in World 
War II, have restored their industries rapidly. 
Though the industrial development in West 
Germany seems to be more balanced than that 
in Japan, the industry of Japan still ranks first 
in Asia. ; 
I personally do not know about Japan too 
well. But I have had ‘occasion to visit Japan 
several times in recent years. Basically, I do 
not see any great change wrought in that coun- 
try as compared with the prewar years. It is 
true that democratic ideas are more prevalent than 
before, notably among the women and youths. 
But the trouble is that Communists have in- 
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filtrated into all ranks of the people, exploiting 
the war-weariness of the workers, students and 
women and stirring up an undercurrent of 
hatred against rearmament and the U. S. In 
view of the fact that some businessmen are an- 
xious to boost trade with the Chinese mainland, 
the Japanese Reds clamor for closer ties with Pei- 
ping, and this has already produced serious 
political consequences. 

Another danger lies in the fact that some 
Japanese are too confident of their own capacity 
to deal with the Reds and do not worry about the 
Communist infiltration. This inordinate self- 
confidence has played into the hands of the 
Communists. I recall that when I passed 
through Japan four years ago, I was invited to 
attend the opening ceremonies of the Interna- 
tional Christian University in Tokyo. Outside 
the campus I saw quite a few slogans reading 
Down with American imperialism and the like. 
I cautioned the university authorities and the 
Education Ministry of the danger of such slo- 
gans, but they laughed at the idea, pointing out 


that all this was children’s play and was not to be | 


worried about. Nevertheless, I took pains to 
remind them of our own experience in China, 
telling them how the Chinese Reds had exploit- 
ed the students before the fall of the Chinese 
mainland. 

I am inclined to think that being an impor- 
tant country in Asia with a solid industrial 
foundation and a remarkable national spirit, 
Japan must make up her mind to outlaw the 
Japanese Communist Party in order to avoid 
potential crises in the future. If ever she does 
so, Japan will make her political attitude per- 
fectly clear. Then she will find it convenient 
to get rid of the Chinese Red agents and call a 
halt to the development of Communism within 
her domain. It would be most dangerous to 
go along without a clear-cut political stand and 
connive at the rise of Communism. In ‘recent 
years many a political change has taken place 
in Japan, but far-sighted and energetic leadership 
is still wanting. In fact, it is difficult for great 
statesmen to emerge from the present-day political 
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‘foreign aggression. It was not until the 


conditions in Japan, since postwar Japanese po! 
cal parties have no solid foundations yet. How, 
ever, it is our hope that with all her industrial § 
potential and hard-working population, Japan will” 
be able to do her part in the cause of anti-Com. 
munism in order not only to save herself but algp 
to make a great contribution to the free world, 
Her present fence-sitting attitude must be stopped 
right away. I am convinced that with a strong 
anti-Communist stand under a wise political 
leadership Japan will certainly have a bright future, 
To the third group of non-Communist coun § is 
tries in Asia belong those which are firmy® 
opposed.to Communism and ‘allied to the West 
ern powers. Among these are Thailand, th® 4}, 
Philippines and Vietnam in the south and thf a 











Republic of Korea in the north. The Philipping th 
has very close ties with the U.S. and is known = m 
as the show-window of democracy in the Ori it T 
She boasts a sound political foundation, as cowl so 
be seen from the presidential election two ye wi 
ago. Roughly speakimg, the anti-Communigg lif 
position of the Philippines is due to two maja fri 
causes. First, the Filipinos were deeply imbur fu: 
with Western liberalism under American ore 


This had the effect of having molded n 
slowly but surely into an anti-totalitarian nationg§ = Th 
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Second, more than 85 per cent of the 

pinos are Catholics. As Catholics are note the 
anti-Communists, a particularly intense anti-Re™ ple 
atmosphere pervades the Philippines. The failumm nis 
of the Huks demonstrates that the Philippine -Th 


is anything but‘a ready hotbed of Communist ‘i full 
Cdl 2 
The Philippines has scored many succes@™ and 
under the inspiring leadership of Presidem Th 


Magsaysay in the last two years. With herm™ Chi 


tional defense strengthened by U. S. aid, the i Cao 
lippines has never been under the direct threat 






crisis in the Formosa Strait that the Philippi 
felt her fate inseparably connected with that@ 
Free China. There is no doubt that thay 

two countries should work closely togeth rl Vi 
the common cause of anti-Communism. It 
unfortunate that the enforcement of the 
Trade Nationalization "Law in the Philippi 
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mestic affairs in order, preparing to integrate the 
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has cast an ominous shadow over the relation. 
ships between Free China and the Philippines, 
, As this law has actually done the Philippines 
more harm than good, many intelligent people 
in that country have come to realize that it is 
necessary to rescind or at least amend it. It is 
my conviction that faced as they are with a 
formidable common foe, the two nations have 
no alternative but to strengthen their friendly 
ties with all they have at their command. 
Owing to her geographical position, Thailand 
is a very important country in the defence of 
southeast Asia. That is why Bangkok has been 
selected as the seat of the SEATO. Thailand 
has two kinds of armed forces, namely, the army 
and the police. Being almost equal in strength, 
they have each about 50,000 men who are the 
mainstay of national defense. The ties between 
Thailand and Free China are close——there are 
some 3,000,000 Chinese nationals in Thailand 
who play an important role in: the economic 
life of that country. With a long history of 
friendship, Free China and Thailand should 
further strengthen their diplomatic relations in 
order to mect the international situation of today. 


Vietnam has also ties of friendship with China. 


The devastations and sufferings caused by Com- 
munism in Vietnam are no less serious than 
those in China. Recently some 1,000,000 peo- 
ple have managed to escape from the Commu- 
nist-held northern part of Vietnam to the south. 
‘This indicates that the Vietnamese people are 
fully aware of the ruthlessness of the Reds 
and are not willing to live under their rule. 
The Vietnamese leaders who have visited 
China, including Phan Cong Pac, the pope of 
Caotaiism, are noted for their anti-Red struggle 
‘and they all cherish good intentions toward 
Free China. The present premier, Mr. Ngo 
Dinh Diem, is a nationalist and Catholic com- 
bined, a sworn enemy of Communism. He is 
‘sill a bachelor. During my recent visit to 


Vietnam he told me that he has dedicated his 


life to the cause of the nation without regard 
He is now busy putting do- 
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armed forces of the various sects into a na- 
tional army. His devotion and determination 
deserve admiration. It is our hope that 
the dust will settle in- Vietnam at an early date 
so that she can concentrate on the strengthen- 
ing of her national defense. According to a 
decision reached at Geneva, the Vietnamese peo- 
ple will determine their own destiny in all-na- 
tion elections next year. The hour of decision is 
not far-off. Whether or not the elections will be 
held on time, it is our fervent hope that Viet- 
nam will be quickly on her way toward peace, 
stability, democracy and freedom so that she 
can effectively deal with Ho Chi Minh, 
Needless to say, Free China should establish 
diplomatic: relations. with Vietnam as soon as 
possible. It behoves the two countries to work 
in concert to recover their lost territories with 


_a view to their respective national unification. 


lf Vietnam becomes secure, Laos and Cam- 
bodia_ will also be safe. No doubt Free 
China should also establish diplomatic ties with 
these two countries. The Chinese consulates 
in Vietnam and Combodia are now accredited 
to the French colonial authorities. 

Last but not least, let us say a word about the 
Republic of Korea. As we know, the Republic 
of Korea is one of strong points in free Asia. 
That both President Syngman Rhee and the 
South Korean people have an implacable deter- 
mination to combat Communism is only too 
well-known. Being sister nations, China and 
Korea have always been on good terms. It 
would, of course, be mutually advantageous, if 
Free China and South Korea could further 
strengthen the ties that have traditionally bound 
them together. 

So much for the three different classes of 
nations in free.Asia. In this connection, it is nec- 
essary for us to add Free China, Needless to 
say, we are dead set against Communism, and 
meanwhile we are intimately associated with the 
U.S. The fact is that Free China today is the 
strongest bastion against Communism in Asia. 
The 13,000,000 Chinese overseas represent a 
great anti-Communist force which cannot fail — 
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to affect the sentiments of the peoele on the 
Chinese mainland. For this reason, Free China 
may well be classified as a unique kind of 
nation in Asia. 

China is, as it were, the key to Asia. The 
Soviet Union has iong had ambitions in China, 
but it was not until after several decades of 
untiring efforts that international Communism 
succeeded in gobbling up the Chinese mainland. 
Fortunately, Free China has raised the anti- 
Communist banner in Taiwan, thereby dealing 
the Reds a severe blow. No wonder that the 
Chinese Communists consider Free China a 
thorn in their side. 

It is evident that the most effective way to 
block the Communist plan for Asian conquest 
is for the free nations to come to the assistance 
of Free China; The pressing work at the pres- 
ent moment is doubtless the defense of Que- 
moy and Matsu. Though these are tiny offshore 
islands, their importance can not be over- 
estimated. When I last toured Southeast Asia, 
it happened that the Tachens were being evac- 
uated. Both oversea Chinese and other free 
Asians showed considerable concern. They were 
of the opinion that Quemoy and Matsu are 
our last defense line which we must not 
abandon and the Americans must defend 
in their own interests. Undoubtedly the reten- 
tion or loss of Quemoy and Matsu will have 


serious strategic, political and psycholog al 


consequences. ¥ 
Besides, it seems to me that the free world 


should go a step further and help us recover he 
Chinese mainland. Indeed, if we can bring! 
pressure to bear upon the Chinese Reds from 
Korea, Taiwan and Indo-China and thereby ta t 
back the Chinese majnland, it would not sim 
ply be a fatal blow to international Communism, 


but an effective measure to prevent another war, 


In short, in our fight against Communism we) 
must have an overall plan and strategy. Free 
Asia should be more than ever vigilant on account 
of its geographical position and the atten 
dent perils. It is our hope that the SEATO 
will be further strengthened and that the 
Colombo powers will realize the true nature of 
international Communism and cooperate with 
the Western powers. It is also our hope that! 
the Japanese government will soon be courageous 
enough to take a determined and unequivocal 
stand against Communism. We regret that the 
projected second conference of the Asian Peoples’ 
Anti-Communist League was called off last 
May. But that was no cause for despaiz, 
That was rather a good lesson to teach w 
how to work for a-smooth and bright future 
Faced with a common foe, the free Asiang 


_ must work closely together for the cause of 


freedom. 


Economic Development in Asian Countries’ 


By K. T. Li 


he eleventh session of ECAFE, which was 
qT devoted to a review of the economic con- 
ditions of the Far Eastern countries during the 
past year and to a study of problems relating 
to economic development, was held from March 
.28 to April 7, 1955 in Tokyo. ECAFE is one 
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of the three Regional Economic Commissions 
under the Economic and social Council of thé 
United Nations, the other two being the Econon . 
ic Commission for Europe and the Econc mic | 


= 


*Speech delivered at the Taipei Rotary Club on May 19, 195 5 
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Commission for Latin America. ECAFE operates 
in countries with large populations but back. 
ward in economic development. ; 

The full members of- ECAFE are Afghanis. 
tan, Australia, Burma, China, France, India, 
Indonesia, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Pa- 
' kistan, the Philippines, Thailand, U. S. S. R., 
U. K. and the United States. Since the tenth 
session of the ECAFE, Japan, Cambodia, Viet- 
nam, Korea, Ceylon and Laos have been ad- 
mitted into the Commission as full members. 
ECAFE has now 21 full members and two as- 
sociate members, namely, Hongkong and Ma- 
laya. 

The present session of ECAFE was held in 
Japan for the first time. The meetings were 
well prepared and conducted to the- satisfaction 
of all the participants. 

The most important part of the agenda was 
a review of the economic situation in Asia 
during the past years. The debate lasted for 
three days. The rest of the agenda consisted 
of the review of reports submitted by such sub- 
sidiary bodies as the Committee on Industry 
.and Trade, the Committee on Inland Transport, 
the Bureau of Flood Control and Water Resources 
Development, reports of different specialized 
agencies of the UN, the technical assistance 
program in the ECAFE region and special sem- 
inars on statistics and on housing. Actually, 
discussions were held on many topics brought 
up by experts of different countries. 

I propose to discuss briefly the economic de- 
velopment in Asian countries under three head- 
ings: agricultural production, industrial produc- 
tion and economic development program. 


Agricultural Production in the 
ECAFE Region 


Agricultural production generally increased 
during the past years. Using 1934-38 as the 
base period, the index of food production for 
the present year is approximately 110. But as 
the corresponding index of population is 125, 
food consumption per capita is only 88% of that 
of the base period, in spite of the fact that food 
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production has increased by 5% as compared - 
with 1953-54. This shows the seriousness of 
the problem posed by the increase of population.. 

Most of the Asian countries, except Japan, are 
agricultural countries which produce rice, wheat, 
tea, cotton, jute, rubber, sugar, copra and co- 
conut oil. Except for rice and coconut oil, 
prices for these products, which are closely re- 
lated to the foreign exchange earnings of these 
countries, generally rose in 1954. As a result 
of increased rice production in India in the past 
years, India bought less rice from abroad, there- 
by affecting the economy of Burma and Thai- 
land to a considerable extent. During the same 
period, Japan imported 700,000 tons of wheat» 
and barley from the United States. As is to 
be expected, Russia took the occasion to de- 
nounce the United States for dumping her sur- 
plus agricultural products in the Far East. But 
as the United States has already taken care ‘to 
obviate the undesirable effects which might 
possibly result from the sale of these products, 
the charges levelled against her by Russia fell 
on deaf cars. The real culprits, of course, were. 
the Chinese Communists who continued to ex- 
port rice to other countries when there was a 
serious famine at home as a result of the 
disastrous floods last year. Mr. C. T. Chien, 
Chief Representative of China, made clear this 
point to the public and received sympathy from 
all sides. 

Due attention has recently been paid by the 
United Nations to the need to stabilize the 
prices of staple commodities. The World Sugar 
Conference was convened where the quotas for 
buying and selling sugar were decided. This 


‘helped to balance the supply and demand of 


sugar as well as to stabilize its price. Hg 

The UN is now considering the establishment 
of an International Commodity & Trade Com- 
mission. Regulations governing this new organ 
and the scope of its work are now under dis- 
cussion. The establishment of such an organ 
will go a long way in contributing to the stabi- 
lization of production and sale of the principal 
agricultural products, 
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Industrial Production in ECAFE Region 


It was specifically pointed out in the survey 
prepared by the Secretariat of ECAFE that 
during the 10-year post-war period, the rate of 
increase of the industrial production index of 
Taiwan has been the highest among the Asian 
countries with Japan in second place and India 
third. This shows the industrious efforts on 
the part of Chinese industrial circles under the 
leadership of the Chinese’ Government and with 
the assistance of the United States. In per 
capita production of basic industries, Japan ranks 
first with China second. This is the case for 
cotton cloth (see chart 2), electric power (chart 
3), cement (chart 4), fertilizers, coal, etc. Thus, 
with the exception of Japan, the degree of in- 
dustrialization of Taiwan is far ahead of other 


Asian countries. 


t # & wh 
CHART 2 PRODUCTION OF COTTON Petond 


Phenomenal progress has been made in the 
cotton textile industries in countries like Japan, 
India, Pakistan and China, Both cotton and 
jute mills have been established in Pakistan since 
1947. 

Production of steel reached 7.6 million. metni¢ 
tons in Japan. She is now negotiating for a US 
$12 million loan for modernizing rolling mill, 
India is now erecting two new steel mills, o ; 
with a loan from the World Bank and the othet! 
with a loan from Russia. Russia is trying 0 
make capital out of the fact, although the mill 
has yet to be completed... : 

Power and transport are essential to economit 
development. High priority is being given 


‘these industries by most countries. 


Cement and fertilizer are basic materials for 
reconstruction and agriculture, respectively. E& 
fort is being made by most countries to step 
up the production of these two products, | 
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though production still falls short of demand. 


Economic Development Plan and 
Capital Required 

Most of the countries in this region suffered 

from war devastation. During the first few 
years, work was confined to rehabilitation of 
industries, mines, communications, agriculture, 
housing, public health, etc. Comparatively long- 
range economic plans did not start until 1949- 
50 when rehabilitation work was largely com- 
pleted. During the past few years, ECAFE has 
held quite a few seminars where specialists 
Were invited to discuss special problems such 
‘ as “The Problem of Mobilizing Domestic Capi- 
tal,” “The Problem of Studying National In- 
come,” “The Problem of Training Technical 
Experts,” “The Position of Public Enterprises 
in the Course of Economic Development,” etc. 
All of them have reached conclusions of ‘high 
reference value. 

Most of the countries have made some pro- 
gress in economic development during the past 
few years. According to the annual survey of 
ECAFE, the* average value of the marginal 
capital output ratio used in India’s 5-year plan 
is 3; that in Burma’s 8-year plan is 2.5. The 
value based upon gross national income in 
Burma and Japan is 2. These values are usually 
small during the rehabilitation period and large 
during the period on new construction. Average 
values for Latin American countries range from 
1.9 to 2,3, but the marginal ratio is 3. The 
average figure for Taiwan is less than 2 in 
our Four-Year Plan. In countries -which are 
short of capital, the value in generally small, 
but the value rises in the development of Com- 
munication and power project wich generally 
require large amounts of capital. 

Taking 2.5 as the over-all average value of 
the marginal capital output ratio of this region, 
we can easily determine the. amount of capital 
required for economic development. of this re- 
gion. Assuming the annual per capita income 
to be US$100, US$250 is needed for every unit 

increase of population in order to maintain the 
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same standard of living. Now the. population 


-in this region is 1.2 billion with a rate of in- 


crease of 1.6%; thus the capital required per 
year is US§$4.8 billion, or about 4 of the gross 
income of this region. In other words, the 
burden is 4 dollars per capita per year. If an ° 
additional increase of national income of 2% 
is contemplated, the annual capital requirement 
will be US$10.8 billion, or about 9% of the 
gross income of this region. In other words, 
the burden is 9 dollars per capita per year. At 
this rate of increase, it will take 35. years to 
double national income. Using 2.5 ‘as the mar-. 
ginal capital output ratio, we can see that the 
annual capital required will be US$5,000,000,000, 
that is, with the exception of Japan and the 
Chinese mainland. 

If this is applied to Taiwan where the annual 
population increase is estimated. at 250,000, then 
the annual capital requirement is US$62,500,000. 
Of course, more money is required if the standard 
of living is to be raised. 

Actually, the capital available in Asian coun- 
tries is far less than the figures given above, 
It is comparatively high in Japan which attained 
20% of the gross national income during the 
past few years. In 1953, Burma attained 14%, 
but it is not likely that she will be able to 
maintain this level. In 1947-49, the ratio for 
the Philippines was 6%, but it dropped to 2% 
in 1951-53. The figure for India is around 5%. 
It is considerably smaller for other countries. 

According to estimates made by ECAFE, capital 
from savings in these countries amounted to less 
than 2 billidn dollars. As the requirement is 5 
billion, there is a deficit of 3 billion. At the 
moment, outside aid amounts to about one 
billion dollars. Thus, there is still a big gap 
to be filled. If aid can be maintained at 3 
billion for from 5 to 7 years, it will serve to 
encourage the mobilization of local capital, and 
economic conditions will tend to expand instead — 
of standing still. = 

There is an old Chinese saying which goes 
“only those who help themselves may expect — 
help from others.” ‘The proper conditions must — 











first be set up before foreign capital or aid will 
come in. Thus, the mobilization of domestic 
capital is the key to economic development. 
National capital in Japan amounted to US$5 
billion in 1953, which was evidently the highest 
among the Asian countries; in Burma, it was 
US$120,000,000 in 1953; in Ceylon, US§270,- 
000,000 in 1955; in the Philippines, US$280,- 
000,000 in 1953. As to India, it has only at- 
tained 41% of the planned private capital in- 
vestment during the first three years,of its 5- 
year plan. To remedy the capital deficiency, 
the government established the Industrial Devel- 
opment Corporation to sponsor those industries 
which private entrepreneurs did not want to es- 
tablish, At the same time, an Industrial Invest- 
ment and Financing Corp. was established to 
assist people to .make investments. Similar 
establishments for encouraging the development 
of private industries are found in Pakistan. Ef- 
fort is also being made to encourage the general 
public to save in India, Ceylon and Pakistan. 
Chart 5 shows the economic developnient pro- 
gram in ECAFE countries. 
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CHART 5 ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
IN ASIAN COUNTRIES 
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Atghoristen 1949 — |953 118 us $ 
Burme 1953 — 1960 7500 Kyots 
Combodio No! realised 224 “"sS $ 
Ceylon 1953— 1959 +600 Rupees 
1953 — 1957 2588 RFS 
1951 — 1957 26440 Rupees 


Chine ( Torwon) 
tagie 
ladenesie No plan publisned 
Jepen 1955 — 1960 Dratr just announced 
Koree 1954 —J960 Not tinehseo 


Meleye & Borneo Wong World Bonus + eport 


Pehiston 1951 — 1957 
1954 — 1959 4100 Pesos 


2600 Rupees 


Philiopines 
Theiiend 
Vietnam Not rectsed 37 us $ 


No pion pubisheo 





A special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development—SUNFED—is being formed in 
compliance with requests from different coun- 
tiries and agencies. This will provide long- 
term and low-interest loans to backward coun- 
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tries for basic and long-range investment. 


countries of this region. 


Industrial Development Program 
in Taiwan 
In Taiwan, we have drawn up a Four-Year 
Plan (1953-57) by which we will develop power, 


transportation, mining and manufacturing in- 


dustries. Among mining projects, coal, copper, 


pyrite and sulphur will be explored and develé : 
oped to meet local demands. Among manufac. 
turing industries, fertilizer is given top priority, — 
We are going to produce ammonium sulphate, — 
nitrochalk, nitrophosphate and urea in sufficient — 
quantity to meet the island’s requirement. The 


outlook for the development -of the chemical 
industries is good. New factories for making 
plastics, cement, sheet glass, rayon filament, 
artifical wood board, galvanived wire and auto- 
motive parts are now under construction. All 
these are privately operated and furnished with 
U. S. aid. Besides regular project -aid, small 
industry loans in both U. S. and N. T. dollars 
have been provided for in the U. S. aid pro- 
gram through commercial banks. 

The Industrial Development Commission is 
responsible for the drafting and implementation 


of the industrial part of the Four-Year Plan. © 


A good start has been made in (a) exploration 
of natural resources and introduction of new 
mining methods, (b) establishment of production 
standard and enforcement of general inspection, 
(c) reducing the cost of basic raw materials, (d) 
provision of technical assistance to private 
factories, (e) estimating the requirement of basic 
industrial raw materials, 

To improve the productivity of existing plants 
and to provide technical consultation and infor- 
mation to industries and investors, the Industrial 
Development Commission has-taken steps to set 


up a “China Productivity Center” in cooperation — 


with various agencies and trade associations. 


International Finance Corp. is also under con. ~ 
templation aiming at extending loans to private 
enterprises in backward countries. Some pro-~ 
gress in this respect has been made in all the - 
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Work on coordination has been done mainly 
between agriculture and industry with the help 


of Commissission D in order to ensure the 


supply and to make the best use of agricultural 
raw materials; and between military, public and 
private industries in order to build up the in- 
dustrial potential in case of emergency. 
However, industry cannot be built up unless 
favorable conditions exist. The availability of 
capital is of paramount importance. Compared 
to the present rate of population increase, the 
rate of capital formation is not enough. In the 
past, the capital output rate has been compara- 
tively satisfactory because of rehabilitation work 
and the completion of unfinished work for 
existing factories. In the future, we shal) have 
to start all new plants with an adequate sup- 
ply of power, and the capital required will be 
much larger. We have reason to believe that 
both domestic and overseas capital will be forth- 


coming. We must, however, set up favorable 
conditions to attract such capital instead of 
scaring it away. To this end, we have to have 
the cooperation of people from all walks of 
life. Lawmakers will have to enact the neces- 
sary laws for tax exemption for new industries, 
laws for encouraging foreign as well as over-. 
seas Chinese investment and reasonable tariff 
laws. Newspapers should give proper guidance 
to the public and emphasize the importance of 
industrialivation. Trade associations also have 
an important role to play in mobilizing capital. 

Here in Taiwan, it is not sufficient that we 
be strong militarily. We must also be strong 
economically. We are now striving for self- 
sufficiency so that we may enjoy the confidence 
of our allies. When we are strong militarily and 
economically,- then we would be in a much 
better position to resist Communism. 


Chinese Version of Wolf! Wolf! 

Emperor Li of the Chou Dynasty had a favorite concubine by 
the name of Pao Shih, who was hard to please and_seldom laughed. 
In trying to win a laugh from her, the emperor hit upon the idea 
of lighting the beacons as a sign telling his feudal vassals in the 
surrounding territories that their emperor was in trouble and that 
they must come to his rescue. When the beacons were lighted, all 
the feudal lords in the neighborhood rushed in with their soldiers 
to come to the emperor’s rescue, only to find that the emperor was 
enjoying himself with his favorite mistress. This was so funny 
that Pao Shih laughed. Later on when rebels invaded the capital 
and the beacons were lighted, no one came to the emperor’s assist- 
ance and he was killed together with his. concubine. 


Retold by Edward Y. K. Kwong 
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2,000 Overseas Students 
to Receive Education Here 


he Chairman of the Overseas Affairs Com- 
mission, Mr. Cheng Yin-fun, stated on 

June 6 that a quota of 2,000 overseas Chinese 
students will. be granted permission to study 
in the schools in Free China this year. Of 
these, 650 overseas freshmen will be admitted 
to. the National Taiwan University, 200 to the 
Provincial Normal University, 150 to the Pro- 
vincial Engineening College and 140 each to 
Provincial Agricultural College and the National 
Defense Medical College. A special preparatory 
class with an enrollment of 200 will be set up 
for the benefit of those overseas students whose 
scholastic achievement falls short of the requir- 
ed standard. 
Mr. Cheng also revealed that a sum of NT$- 
15,000,000 will be allocated by the Government 
to the colleges and universities concerned for 
the purpose of purchasing equipments and build- 
ing dormitories to meet the requirments of the 


increased number of overseas students. It was 
resolved that NT$10,000 will be allocated to 


each of the governmental institutions of higher 
learning for the admission of one’ overseas stu- 
dent under the government plan. He added 
that 2,098 overseas students returned to Free 
China in 1954 and -4,098 in 1955 to pursue 
their studies. 


. Special Training Course 
for Overseas Teachers 


In view of the urgent need for raising the 
standard of teaching in Chinese schools abroad, 
the Ministry of Education has ordered the set- 
ting up of a two-year training course for over- 


Overseas Chinese 
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seas Chinese teaahers in the Provincial Normal 
University. Only 50 students will be admitted 
to this course and all of the applications must 
be recommended by the Overseas Affairs Com- 
mission and approved by the Ministry of Educa- Bo 
tion. An eligible applicant must possess the e 
following qualifications: under the age of 30; § . 
a graduate of a high school; now teaching in - 
overseas Chinese schools or interested in teach. § . 
ing in such schools; and having obtained the : 4 
right of residence in the country where he is § 
going toteach. Students admitted to this course : 
will be trained free of charge in the university ~ 
and their travelling expenses will be paid by © - 
the Government. Graduates of this course are — 
required to teach in the Chinese schools in the — A 


country they come from for a period of two ~ 


years before they are free to change their pro- §f 
fession. ‘ , 
Bs US 
Middle School for Overseas Bf bees 
Students Opens in September = = 
A middle school: for overseas students will C 
be opened in September at Panchiao. in subur- ~ Ie is 
ban Taipei, which is renowned as a scenic re. — ‘. 
sort, it was disclosed by the Minister of Educa- aoe 
tion, Mr. Chang Chi-yun, on May 19. Minister 5 ip 
Chang also revealed that the government is — 
planning to build at Panchiao a national science - Pec 
hall, a library for overseas education, an educae Th 


tional film studio and a lecture center forthe teach. ae 
ing staff of the grade schools in Taiwan. These — 
four projects, when completed, will, together — Bree 


with the middle school, make Panchiao a J tum, 
cultural center for overseas students. ‘B? an 
The projected science hall will, according to were 





Minister Chang, consist of two: departments | 
dealing with scientific applications and scientific 
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education, while the projected library will have 
a large collection of reference books and other 
material concerning conditions of the Chinese 
jn Hongkong, Macao, America, Europe and 
other Pacific areas. Specimens, apparatuses, 
models, records, lantern slides, educational films 
and other materials will also be collected for 
exhibition in the library. 


Government Organ to 
Help Returned Students 


The setting up of a committee under the aus- 
pices of the Ministry of Education for helping 
returned students was approved at a Cabinet 
meeting on May 26. The Committee will see to 
it that returned students from abroad will re- 
ceive subsidies for their passages if they come 
back by CMSNC ships or any other Chinese 
commercial ships and that they will be assured 
of appropriate posts. Copies of the regulations 
governing employment for returned students 
were sent to some 100 universities and colleges 
in the United States in early 1951 and were 
also widely published in various overseas Chi- 
mese newspapers for the information of Chinese 
students. abroad. 

Since July 1951, 77 returned students have 
been given posts with the assistance of the 
Ministry of Education. Those who have not 
yet been provided with posts have been given 
boarding and lodging facilities by the Ministry« 
It is expected that the influx of returned stu- 
den:s will increase as a result of the new ar- 
‘Tagement concerning passage subsidies ‘ and 
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employment assurance, 


Overseas. Youths Returned to P. I. 


The Chinese students from the Philippines, 
who had completed their one-month service with 
the armed forces at various military bases in 
® Free China, including the offshore islands, re- 
turned to their land of residence by air on June 
7and 9. The first batch of 270 overseas youths 
were sent back to the Philippines with nine 
CAF transports on June 7, while the second) 
batch of 228 left Taipei for Manila aboard nine: 
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CAF transports two days after. The officers 
and men of the Chinese Air Force who ferried 
the students homeward were feted in the even- 
ing of June 9 at a dinner given by the Chi- 
nese community in the. Philippines. 

Before their departure, the overseas. youths 
had the opportunity of witnessing the military 
parade at Hsinchu on May 27 when President 
Chiang Kai-shek reviewed cadets of various 
military schools and armed units of the land, 
sea, air and combined service forces, numbering 
some 20,000 strong. The President, address. 
ing the gathering at the luncheon party after 
the parade, said among other things that he 
considered the presence of the overseas students 
from the Philippines “a glory for our armed 
forces.” . 


Chinese in P. I. Oppose Appeasement 


The Chinese community in the Philippines 
cabled to the Government pledging their loyalty 
and support on the occasion of the first anniver-. 
sary of the inauguration of President Chiang . 
Kai-shek and Vice President Chen Cheng, 
While the Federation of Chinese Chambers of 
Commerce in the Philippines expressed the hope 
in their message to the Government that the 
armed forces of free China would be able to. 
launch a counterattack against the Communists 
as soon as possible to liberate the Chinese. suf- 
fering on the mainland, the Chinese newspapers 
in Manila all put out supplements or published 
editorials to celebrate the anniversary of the 
Presidential inauguration. 

The Fookien Times, a Chinese afternoon news- 
paper in Manila, in its editorial of May 20, 
praised the achievements of the Government 
during the past year. Free China had become, 
it stated, the strongest anti-Communist bastion 
in the Far East under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Chiang and is strong enough to repel any 
threatened Communist invasion despite the pres- 
ent tension in the Taiwan Straits. The Kung 
Li Pao, another Chinese newspaper in Manila, 
in its editorial of the same date, stated that - 
the Government had completed political and 
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social refroms as well as preparations for ‘the 
anti-Communist war. The paper urged the 
-Chinese at home and abroad to support the 
Government’s policy of defending all its territo- 
ries and defeating international intrigues aimed 
at the appeasement of Communist aggressors. 


Chinese Youths’ in ROK Urged 
to Join Armed Forces Here 


The Chinese Residents Association in Korea, 
with a view to encouraging Chinese youths in 
that country to join the armed forces in Free 
China to fight against the Communists, passed 
on May 5 a set of “Provisional Regulations 
Governing the Enlistment of Overseas Youths 
in the Armed Forces.” In its appeal to: both 
Chinese young men and young women in Korea 
between the ages of 20 and 28 who haye 
graduated from elementary schools to join Free 
China’s armed forces at the time of national 
emergency, the Association promised to do its 
best to make.all the necessary arrangements for 
the eligible applicants’ return to Taiwan through 
the Chinese Embassy in Seoul and the Overseas 
Affairs Commission and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion here. The Association also urged Chinese 


youths in Korea to prepare to sit for the en- 


trance examinations of the various military acad- 


emies in Free China. 
Firms in Japan Pledge Not 
to Trade with Communists 


Altogether 27 Japanese and 10 Chinese firms 
in Japan have submitted written pledges to the 
Central Trust of China in Tokyo that they will 
wash their hands of trading with Communist 
China. The Central Trust, on the advice of 
the Chinese Embassy in Tokyo, recently te. 
quested all the firms in Japan which wished 
to have business transactions with Free China 
to submit written pledges to the effect that 
they would not deal with the Communists. 

Ir an exclusive interview with the Mainichi 
Shimbun on June 2, Dr. Hollington K. Tong, 
Chinese Ambassador to Japan, stated that the 
step was taken to protect Chinese trade officials 
in Japan from “possible charges of treason,” 
If a Chinese trade ‘official in Japan deals ind 
criminatively with firms in Japan which engage | 
in trade with the Communist mainland, he CX | 
plained, it could be interpreted as “indirect as. 
sociation” with Communist organizations. ey 
has been a standing policy of the Chinese Na- 
tional Government,” according to Dr. Tong, 
“not to have any relations with any foreigner 
who has dealings with Communist China.” _ 
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News trom the Mainland 


Analysis of Red 5-year Plan 


ow in the third year of its initial five- 

N year industrial development program, the 
Red regime, according to research experts, is still 
unable to put it in final form. If the plan has 
not been a complete failure, it has at least en- 
countered serious difficulties, the analysts ‘re- 
port. 

The plan ‘was launched in 1953 with the 
basic aim of concentrating on the building’ of 
heavy industry “so as to ‘lay the foundations 
for the industrialization of the country and in- 
sure the steady growth of the socialist sector 
in the national’ economy.” It also sought to 


Bikvelop agriculture, light industry, trade and 


transport. 

Just how successful or unsuccessful the Com- 
munists have been-in building a new economy 
is largely their secret. ' They tell only what they 
want to tell. Their figures are not trusted in 
the West and, in any case, they often are noth- 
jing more than vague percentages. 

A number of Western scholars are continual- 
ly digging into Peiping’s pronouncements and 
other fragments of information coming out of 
the Chinese mainland in an attempt to find out 
the truth about the Communist administration. 
These experts provide the most objective report 
on what is going’ on’ there. 

Ronald ‘Hsia, former research associate of the 
Center for International Studies at Massachusetts 
‘Institute of Technology and now at Oxford Uni- 
versity, has prepared a study entitled “Eco- 
omic Planning in Communist, China.” 

The study includes an enlightening foreword 
by A. Doak Barnett of the American Univer- 
ities Field Staff who has done much research 
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on Red China himself. 

Barnett states at the outset that “tremendous 
difficulties face Communist China’s leaders”: in 
attempting an economic program patterned after 
Russia’s old plans. i 
_ “China suffers from serious shortages of the 
capital, resourees and skills required for rapid . 
expansion of industrial capacity and output. and 
consequently the task of mobilizing and allocat. 
ing available resources is formidable,” he ex- 
plains. ' 

“The difficulties are complicated by. the fact 
that Communist China is still in a ‘transitional’ 
stage. Whereas the goal of_industrialization has 
been clearly defined, the present industrial base © 
is small and traditional small-scale agriculture 
still dominates the economy. 

“The state has) assumed basic responsibility 
for economic development in China, but. it is 
difficult to formulate workable methods of eco- 
nomic control and planning which can apply to 
an economy which is still dominated by small- 
scale farming and which still contains a large 
share of private enterprise.” pig 

Barnett believes that success or failure of the 
economic program will determine Communist . 
China’s future place in world affairs and the 
extent to which other Asian states imitate her. 

‘He says that Peiping’s propaganda is designed 
te “give the impression of smooth ‘tapid eco- 
nomic progress and to conceal the regime’s eco- 
nomic failures and. difficulties.” Po 

He considers. it significant that. Mao Tse- 
tung’s regime, after two years of the five-year 
plan, was still not ableto draw up and execute 
a final plan. : 

“Undoubtedly one of the major obstacles to 
drawing up a ‘complete and final’ Five-Year 
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Plan has been the difficulty encountered by 
Chinese Communist leaders in trying to bring 
agriculture into the scope of state planning,” 
he writes. 

“The Chinese Communists have set targets 
for agricultural production, but actual produc- 
tion has lagged far behind the announced goals, 
due to many factors including unanticipated na- 
tural disasters and the inherent difficulties of 
applying planning techniques to agriculture.” 

Barnett says it was clear from the Commu- 
nists’ own statements that they had not reach- 
ed their industrial targets in 1953 and 1954 
and that the program had been beset by diffi- 
culties. 

Hsia’s evaluation was based on a “critical 
analysis” of official reports from Red China. He 
divides it into a study of “planning” 
1953—he points out that it was “more often a 


prior to 


propaganda phrase than an economic instrument 
—and of the early part of the five-year plan. 

Hsia’s main conclusions are these: 

I. Red China is encountering the usual dif- 
ficulties of an underdeveloped country—defic- 
iencies in technical skill and reliable economic 
information and in administrative and economic 
organization. 

2. The-country’s mixed economy makes it 
necessary continuously to shift combinations of 
direct and indirect controls and planning meas- 
ures. 

3. It is questionable whether Russia can give 
the Communist regime the material and tech- 
nical assistance needed to make the economic 
plan work. 

4. Economic planning techniques “must be 
drastically improved before economic activities 
can be carried on systematically to ensure eco- 
nomic progress along socialist lines. Thus, it 
seems probable that the present plan is only 
the beginning of serious planning in Commu- 
nist China.” 

5. The Chinese Communists dipeuette have 
tried to avoid Russia’s early mistakes in 
the treatment of agriculture. ‘The socialist 
reform of agriculture in China has thus far 
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avoided any drastic measures. On the whole, 
the redistribution of land has been achieved” 
without any considerable general loss in farm 







productivity.” 

.6. The Five-Year Plan has set a new course 
for the economic development of the country 
and has disrupted the traditional socio-economic , 
framework and customs.” 4 


—(UP from New York) 





















Reds Struggle to Mitigate Famine — 


In the wake of the floods. in 1954, which f 
were “without parallel in our. history,” the ir 
Chinese Communists are making strenuous ef § te 
forts to mitigate a famine which confronts mil § Ic 

an 
m 


lions of peasant families. 


The Communists have rushed aid to “calam, 
ity-stricken” localities, set. up more exacting 
standards for forced sale of farm produce in val 
surplus-crop areas, decreed austerity at the din. § su 
ing table, even halted the spread of collectivize con 
tion. tt! 

They have published no overall account of por 
the destruction wrought by the rampaging Hwai § ere 
and Yangtze rivers on the countryside; they 
prefer to dwell upon the “triumph” of dyke 
reinforcement in ’*threatened cities. The closest 
thing to a general picture is Chou En- -lai’s re 
port that one-tenth of the arable’ land on 
mainland was inundated. This being populo 
land of the mid-country rice basket, it is He 
sumed that far more than 10 per cent of t 
582 million population is affected. : 

The tragedy of China’s recurrent floods # 
not so. much in casualties from drowning as : 



















starvation because crops are washed away. 
ping has, to be sure, improved food transport 









tion and evened out food distribution. But a 
production is inadequate to meet subsistentt 
needs, observers believe, even in the best..d 
times. Many Chinese never get a full ff 









bowl. Pe 
And supplying food aie. year has been fu 
ther complicated by intense cold and heavy s oF 
that killed livestock and delayed planting is 
the north and by frost and prolonged dro 
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that cut into the rice crop in the south. “Spring 


famine has already been reported,” a South 
China newspaper states typically. “The poor 
peasants are showing growing anxiety.” 

The authorities are demonstrating “a high 
degree of concern” for famine victims, reports 
the Peiping People’s Daily, voice of the Com- 
munist Party’s ruling Central ,Committee. Re- 
lief is provided “with precision and speed as if 
at war.” 

According to press reports, planes dropped 
food and fodder to herdsmen and stock caught 
in blizzards. Warships delivered grain and ma- 
terials for embankment-repair in fleod areas. 
Ice jams on the Yellow River were dynamited, 
and grain, fuel, clothing, fodder, vegetables and 
medicine are “speedily” dispatched to refugees. 

Observers take these and other reports at face 
value, within the limitations of the regime’s 
supply capacities, as a measure of the regime’s 
For hungry people, 
it is pointed out, are not likely to be loyal sup- 
porters of a regime that innately demands rev- 


concern over the situation. 


erence. 

‘For all of this, the victims are not to be 
coddled. Too many, complain the Peiging Peo- 
ple’s Daily, “sit drinking in tea 
They don’t practice “self-salvation through fro- 
duction,” a new slogan on the mainland. They 
must rebuild their houses, help shore up dykes, 
gtow late-season vegetables, engage in fishing. 
The Communist Party newspaper a'so has 
unkind words for numerous cadres—workers for 
the Party—who, lacking “fervent love,” take 
a “intolerable bureaucratic attitude” toward the 
Victims. Some even are “tying down enormous 
teief grain aiid funds.” 
' “Planned purchase” and “planned marketing” 
have been under way for 16 months. This 
ambitious, all-embracing scheme has supplied 
food, boasts the Peiping People’s Daily, to some 
100 million urban dwellers, 50 million in in- 
dustrial crop areas, 57 million short of grain 
thewhere and “several tens of millions in flood 
ateas,”” : 

Generally speaking, the amount of grain a 
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houses.” 


farmer must sell to the state—at, it should be 
noted, an artificially low price—has been decid- 
ed by cadres after his crops are in. Some far- 
mers have been led to believe, the Peiping Peo- 
ple’s Daily states; that the more they. produce, 
the more will be requisitioned. 

To clear up this misunderstanding, the cadres 
must set a fixed quantity to be requisitioned 
each year so that the farmer may work out a 
rational “production increase” plan. Any ex- 
cess he may dispose of as he wishes. 

This report, which sounds eminently reason- 
able, does in fact betray, perhaps as strikingly 
as any other evidence, peasant recalcitrance to 
forced sale of much of what remains after the 
regime’s heavy taxes in kind. 

And it is clear from the text that cadres are 
expected to set quotas at a maximum. - It is 
not clear what happens if a farmer fails, from 
natural causes, to raise more than his family 
needs. 

In its demand for austerity in food consump- 
tion, the regime has turned its propaganda gun 
on the cities. Loaves of steamed bread must 
be smaller, rice bowls less than full, There 
must be no more grain leakage from moving 
trains. Bakeries’ sweeping must be recovered. 
Distillerics must find substitutes. 

Despite all this effort, how many will starve? 

The regime has it that, “Before the collecti- 
vizatién and mechanization of agriculture are 
realized on a nationwide scale, our yield: of 
grain cannot be stepped up on any large scale.” 
There is some doubt that collectivization is an 
answer any way. Peasant resistanice—work slow- 
downs and destruction of crops and stock—appar- 
ently is responsible for the regime’s halt in 
organizational effort during the spring planting 
season. As for mechanization, food will con- 
tinue to be exported in exchange for capital 
equipment with which to get on with top-priority 
industrialization aimed at producing, besides 
weapons and heavy machinery, the tractors 
and combines the Communists deem necessary 
to increase food output. " 

How many will starve? Much depends not 
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only upon Old Man Nature, whose rayages are 
periodic, but also upon the hand of Communist 


man, 
—(Walter Briggs) 


Life Difficult under Red Rule 


Life on the Chinese mainland has been diffi- 
cult for most people in different walks of life. 
The latest trouble is with landlords in Canton 
who are asked by the city authorities to effect 
all repairs and to whitewash their houses in 
order to improve the appearance of the city. 

It sounds very well to put houses in proper 
shape, but the snag is that a good many land- 
lords have not received any rent for a long 
time. Many tenants simply do not pay. rent 
for one reason or another and get away with 
it. 

Apart from raising funds to overhaul their 
houses, owners have been paying all kinds of 
property taxes. Even if some tenants have 
paid rent, the amount is so small that it never 
covers the various levies. As a result, many 
Communist officials have been able to buy 
houses from harassed owners at bargain prices. 

Once the tenants know that their premises 
are sold to Communist bigwigs, they would pay 
rent at a reasonable rate. Like other cities, 
Canton is crowded with nearly two million peo- 
ple. But at present, the landlords are losing 
out to powerful tenants, and this is one way to 
liquidate landlords. 

At the same time, the Canton newspapers 
announced rather regularly ‘the confiscation of 
houses, because the owners have stayed away 
in Hongkong, Macao and other foreign posses- 
sions and declined to have their property re- 
gistered. Other property is taken over by the 
authorities because the owners are involved in 
“reactionary or anti-Communist activities.” 

Also losing out are several shipping firms in 
Hongkong which used to maintain steamship 
services between Hongkong and river ports 
along the West River delta. Those small stea- 
mers and tow-boats registered in Chinese ports 
as private property are now under “joint govern- 
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ment and commercial management.” In ot 
words, those vessels are operated by the Com 
munist authorities who allow the former o 
ers to have a sufficient share of dividends to 
pay existing and outstanding taxes. : 

Faces are long and pale on the past of the 
former owners, who consider they have beeg 
deprived of their vessels. In any event, trans. 
port business between Hongkong and the river 
ports has been steadily on the decline, accord. 
ing to these shipping merchants. 

Not losing money but losing morale are the 
graduates of universities and technical colleges 
in North China. The Peiping People’s Daily 
said that graduates, though armed with recom. 
mendations from the “Ministry of Education,” 
were unable to find suitable jobs after explor. 
ing all parts of North China, West China, 
Harbin and Dairen. : 

After going back and forth several times, these 
gentlemen finally got jobs as newspaper vendory 
time keepers in factories, switchboard operator 
and orderly room attendants. 

Those who studied pharmacy obtained emplop. 
ment in bakeries, while students of internation 
al law and diplomacy are serving as physical 
instructors in middle schools. 

Many students are disappointed by their fail 
ure to find suitable employment and are airing 
their grievances a bit too loud. As a result, 
some Shanghai students were found guilty by 
the law courts and given sentences as long # 
ten years. 

Quite a number of students from Hongkong 
are not given any chance to go back to th : 
British Colony during the holidays because they 
are required to perform manual labor and other 
chores. The Communists are afraid that 
these students come back to Hongkong, ¢ q 
will not return to the mainland | 

One 8-year-old pupil who came to Hongke 
from a place near Canton was very happy be 
cause he had a chance to eat polished rice eve 
meal, whereas at home he ate taro and s eet 
potatoes. This boy was very careful at m als 
not to drop one grain of rice on the table am 
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floor, as this staple food was highly prized on 

the mainland. : 
Nevertheless, educational representatives from 

Canton, Shanghai and Peiping are in Hongkong 


to induce graduates of middle schools to-go to - 


the mainland for higher eduction: They remark 
that university education in Hongkong is too ex- 
pensive, while a visa to go to the United States 
is out of the question. In contrast, university 
education on the Chinese mainland is practical- 
ly free. 

These officials even said it might not be a 
bad idea to go to Taiwan for higher education, 
where it is less expensive than in Hongkong, 
but pointed out that Communist planes ‘might 
bomb Taiwan and that it would be more desir- 
able to go to Canton, Hankow or Peiping. ® 
While this inducement is not seriously taken 
by most students in Hongkong, the same cannot 
be said for those from Indonesia, Malaya, Burma 
and North Vietnam. These young men and 
women are under the impression that the Com- 
munist regime is as pretty as painted by Radio 
Peiping and the New China News Agency. 
While landlords and students are whining, rich 


people are full of anxiety about how to get rid~ 


of the Jenminpiao in favor of the new currency. 
When the new yuan was announced on February 
28, an official notice declared that holders of 
Jenminpiao did not have to give their names, 
addresses and professions. This was to facilitate 
quick exchange. 

The Tientsin Ta Kung Pao said that Feng 
Jen County in Jehol Province and Chia Shan 
County in Anhwei Province required all holders 
of Jenminpiao to give their names when they 
aske. for an exchange of the new yuan. Many 
farmers and rich people were afraid to expose 
themselves this way and had friends and rel- 
atives exchange the money for them, while at 
times false names were given. 

All exchange is to be made at the many 
branches of the People’s Bank, whose tellers are 
watching the amount put in for exchange. Thus, 
all hidden wealth is tow coming out in the 
open through the introduction of the new yuan. 
The exposed owners are asked to pay all out- 


‘ standing taxes and to buy “National Reconstruc- : 
tion Bonds” the sale of which is way behind ~~ 


schedule. 
- —(Hongkong Standard) 
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country on the other. 


Russo-Japanese Negotiations 


mk ones great importance to the London 


talks now going on between Japan and 
Soviet Russia for a separate treaty and a settle- 
ment of numerous political issues between them, 
the local papers warned Japan against the 
Soviet treacherous design calculated to split the 
free world and to isolate Japan. 

“In consideration of the Soviet plot of world 
conquest and the diplomatic relations between 
Japan and Soviet Russia in the past fifty years, 
it is hard to see how they can reconcile their 
interests.” Thus declared the Central Daily 
News in its editorial on June 1. “With the 
failure of the Communist armed aggression in 
Korea which had Japan as its main objective,” 
continued the daily, “Soviet Russia changed its 
tactics and tried to woo Japan and then sub-: 
jugate her by political means. The so-called 
normalization of diplomatic relations with Japan 
is obviously aimed at splitting the Nippon- 
American alliance on the one hand and intensify- 
ing Communist subversive activities in that 
“In the crucial struggle 
between the free world and the Communist 
bloc, g¢here is no third course for Japan. Un- 


less it be that she is content to place herself ° 


behind the Iron Curtain, it would be a folly 
of the highest order for Japan to take a neu- 
tral stand for in so doing, she would not only 
harm herself but also her friends.” 

Speculating on the Russo-Japanese negotia- 
tions, the Chung Hua Jik Pao declared editori- 
ally on June 13 that “Japan is to Asia just 
what West Germany is to Europe. Both of 
these countries Soviet Russia is trying hard to 
win over to her side, if possible; or, failing 
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that, to neutralize them. Therefore, the current 
talks in London are of utmost importance no 
only to the free world but also to the Soviet 
bloc.” In the last analysis, the paper went on 
to point out, “Soviet Russia’s aims are clear, 
She is trying to isolate Japan from the free 
world on the one hand and to normalize diplo. 
matic relations with her on the other, so 4 to 
Meilitate the seizure of that country by the 
Communists by means of infiltration and sub. 
version. So far as Japan is concerned, her wish 
to resume normal relations with Soviet Russiz 
is obviously motivated by the following 0 
considerations. One is to take back her formet 
islands now held by Soviet Russia, while the 
other is to win Soviet support in her applica, 
tion for UN membership. These aspiratic 
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are quite understandable. 
a serious problem to Japan which calls for im 
mediate solution. If she could recover her ers 
while islands, it would be the best way. to sol 
the problem. As to the membership in 
United Nations, which has been her main obses 
sion since the restoration of her independan 
she has applied for it following the conclusia 
of the Peace Treaty in 1951 but failed be 
of Russian objection. ~ It is only natural ¢ i 
she should turn to Soviet Russia for. help @ 
realize this aim. Such being the motives d 
the two countries, what would be the possibh 
results? It is conceivable that Soviet Rusi 
would offer to give back to Japan much of he 
former territory in return for neutrality. 3 
this stroke of diplomacy, she could kill 
birds with one stone. She could woo Japaf! 
her side, thereby driving a wedge into t 
free ‘world, and at the same time intens 
her political intrigue to attain"the goal of peact- fm it desi 
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ful subjugation,” 

Commenting on the same topic, the Combined 
Daily said editorially on May 31 that “being a 
sovereign state, Japan is perfectly free to enter 
jato: direct talkg with whom she pleases. _ How- 
ever, it is advisable for her to take a very cau- 
tions attitude. She should not be too much 
influenced by emotionalism. Nor should she 
entertain too high expectations of them. Least 
of all should she do anything against the inter- 
By now she should 
know that but for her close relations with the 
ftee world, Soviet Russia would not. even ne- 
gotiate. with her about the conclusion of a peace 
treaty.” “It has been rumoured,” continued 
the daily, “that the Reds will offer to give 
back to Japan much of her former territory in 
feturn for neutrality. . This -would be a potent 
bait, if true. -In this connection, we should 
like to draw Japan’s attention to two historical 
facts. .Did not Japan siggya Non-aggression 
Pact with Soviet Russia in the course of World 
War II? However; when Japan asked Soviet 
Russia to arrange a peace with the Allies, what 


ests of the free world. 


did Moscow do? If Soviet Russia had been. sin- 


cere, Japan would have spared the ordeal of 
atomic bombs. After the termination of the 
war, if there was not the assistance given 
to Japan by the United States, how could Japan 
haye survived until to-day? If the United States 
had permitted Russian troops to occupy Japan, 
there would be two Japans now. Thus Japan 
can judge by herself who is her friend, and 
who is her enemy. Of. course, no one can 
blame Japan for her desire to negotiate for the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Soviet Russia. 
But if in seeking to take back her former ter- 
fitory she succumbed to Soviet demand and 
agreed to adopt a neutral stand, she would not 
oly sacrifice her own interests but also those 
tblier friends.” “ 

Commenting on the current Matsumoto- 
Malik talks, the China Post editorialized on 


June 14 that though Soviet Russia’s terms could 


only be guessed, there was no doubt that what 
itdesired more than anything else was to neu- 
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tralize Japan, just as she had done in Austria’s 
case. On this question, the papér made the 
following observations for the reference of Japan: 
“Only a sufficiently armed state can afford to 
be a neutral state. The strength of a neutral 
state must be such that a belligerent will feel 
reluctant to incur her wrath. By throwing her 
weight to one side, she must be able to make 
a decisive contribution before that neutrality 
will mean anything.” 


The British General Election 


Hailing the Conservative victory in the British 
election with satisfaction, all the local vernacu- 
lars saw in it the continuation of the welfare 
state but freedom from government controls in: 
domestic affairs and a continuation of the Anglo- 
American alliance and a firm approach to Soviet 
blandishments abroad... 

Considering the Troy victory in the general 
election as an event deserving the rejoicing of 
all freedom-loving peoples, the Central Daily 
News predicted editorially on May 28 a new 
era of close Anglo-American cooperation in the 
next five crucial years which may well decide 
the future destiny not only of Great Britain but 
also of the whole world. The paper blamed 
the obstructive tactics of the Labor Party for 
the failure of the Churchill Cabinet to adopt a 
more realistic and positive approach to the 
blandishments of the Communist bloc and voi- 
ced the hope that “now that the Conservatives 
have a solid majority of 59 in the new House 
of Commons, they have a freer hand in pursu- 
ing a more dynamic foreign policy in close co- 
operation with the United States.” 

Attributing the Tory victory in the recent 
election to Britain’s economic and financial 
achievements in the past three and half years, 
the Hsin Skeng Pao warned editorially on the 
same day against the undue optimism express- 
ed in certain quarters that with a clear mandate 
of five more years and solid majority in its 
support, the new British cabinet would adopt a 
more positive foreign policy. “The foreign 
policy pursued by the Churchill Cabinet since 
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' proves that ‘to buy peace’ 


1951,” recalled the paper, ‘is in all essential 
aspects not much different from that of the La- 
In a nutshell, it has been a_ policy 
of ‘peace at any cost.’ It was this policy which 
accounted for much of the Anglo-American 
differences on many major problems of the 
world, thereby disrupting the unity of the free 
world in its struggle against international Com- 
munism. True it is that both Churchill and 
Eden represented the more progressive elements 
of their own party in the period immediately 
before the outbreak of World War II, challeng- 
ing the appeasement policy followed by Cham- 
berlain. It does not follow, however, that the 
recent Conservative triumph would set the stage 
for an about-face in British foreign policy. If 
there is any doubt about it, the policy followed 
by Churchill in the past three and half years 
should be an effective refutation. The fact is 
that in a democractic country, what the govern- 
ment does is simply a reflection of papular 
will..When the people indulge in the illusion 
of ‘peace at any price,’ the Government cannot 
but cater to their wishes. Moreover, the posi- 
tion of Great Britain is not what it was before 
World War II. All. these factors have to be 
taken into consideration in evaluating British 
“The yearning for’ peace by British 
history 


bor Party. 


politics.” 
people is However, 
at the sacrifice of 


bring the longed-for 


understandable. 
principles would never 
peace. Nor can it be secured by appeasement 
of the agressor. The earlier the English people 
realize this fact, the better will it be for them 
amd the whole world,” added the paper. 
Commenting on the same topic, the Chung 
Hua ik Pao declared in its 
the same day that though there were no great 
disparities in the attitudes of the two major 
parties toward diplomatic questions, the new 
mandate given to the Tories by the British 
In analyzing 


editorial on 


people should still be welcomed. 
the Conservative victory, the paper listed four 
reasons, which were: “(1) Change of leadership 
in the Conservative Party: High as Churchill’s 
prestige is, he is too old and is not equal 
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to the heavy responsibility required of | 
premier in coping with the complex problem | 
of the modern world. (2) Amelioration of the 
living condition of the people: In the pag 
three and half years of the Canservative rule, 
England has been ushered into an un precedent 
ed prosperity. The ration system has been dis. 
carded and the purchasing power of the peopk 
raised. (3) The split within the Labor Party; 
It greatly weakened the Labor Party in the elec. 
tion. (4) Achievements made by the Conseryg. 
tive Party in foreign affairs: The most signif 
icant achievement is no doubt the ratification 
of the Paris Pact to rearm West Germapy im 
mediately before the election. The convocation 
of the Four-Power Conference, while its result | 
are open to serious doubt, has also contributed 
to its prestige. Even in the case of such prob, 
lems as disarmament and the Far Eastem 
problems, particularly the tension in the Tai. 
wan Strait, the poligy of the Conservative Pany 
is decidedly more progressive and positive - 
that espoused by its opponents.’, 

The paper exhorted: “It is high time toe 
new administration to reappraise its foreign 
policy and concert its efforts with those of the 
United States in calling to a halt the further 
aggression of the Communist bloc, because the 
five years which follow may well be years d 
decision, which will d:cide whether the mankind 
will remain free or be enslaved.” 

In two consecutive articles on May 25 and 
28, the Combined Daily asserted that whatever 
party may come to power as the result of th 
British election, British foreign policy would re 
main unchanged. ‘The fact is that,” contin 
the paper, “the two parties are committed | 
exactly the same foreign policy. Whatever dit 
ference there is, it is only a difference in 
gree, not in kind. However, even so, the resul 
of the election is bound to have far-reaching 
effects on the development of world: evel 
Though the Conservative Party, like the 0 
Party is committed toa policy of ’ peace, iti 
mot a peace at amy price or even at the sa 
fice of time-honored principles. On the ¢ 
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trary, it believes that peace can only be secur- 
ed through the solidarity of the free world. In 
this sense, all things considered, the Tory vic- 
tory is advantageous to the cause of the free 
world.” The paper expressed the hope that 
with a solid majority in Parliament the Tories 
would cooperate closely with the United States 
in their common struggle against the evil force 
of International Communism. 

Terming the Tory triumph in the British elec- 
tion a victory of the anti-Communist cause, the 
Kung Lung Pao s:ated in its editorial on the 
same day that “so far as the Republic of China 
is concerned, it is quite immatefial no matter 
who wins the election, because the China policy of 
both parties is all against our interests. However, 
to the free world as a whole, it is a matter of 
unusual importance.” “In spite of the eclipse of 
British power by the American giant duting the 
present period,” the daily went on to point out, 
“Great Britain is still exercising tremendous in- 
fluence over her American cousin, with special 
reference to the foreign policy of the latter, The 
Conservative victory bodes well for close Anglo- 


American alliance and a firm un-Munich-like 
approach to Soviet blandishments.” 

A contrary view was expressed by the China 
Post in its editorial on May 30 which saw in 
the outcome of the recent British election no 
cause for rejoicing, “because the Conservatives 
are as much committed to a policy of appease- 
ment as the Laborites. Eden is as easily taken 
in by Communist slogans of ‘peaceful co-exis- 
tence’ and ‘easing of tensions between East and 
West’ as Attlee is. Both are equally eager for 
‘talks at the summit’ without taking the trouble 
to reflect that the Russians might be insincere 
and might be simply setting a booby-trap for 
the democracies.” As preparations are being. 
made for the coming top-leyel meeting, the 
paper warned, “it behooves the Anicricans to 
beware of falling into another trap like the one 
set for President Roosevelt at Yalta...The fresh 
mandate which the Conservatives have received 
from the British people may well predispose 
them to make another bid for ‘peace im our 
time’ which, however, may prove as short-lived 
and as disappointing as its Munich prototype.” 


*» 


Taking No Orders from the Emperor 
During the reign of Emperor Wen of the Han Dynasty, the 


Hsiung Nu tribes came in great hordes to invade the country. The 
emperor sent General Chou Yah-fu at the head of an army against 
them. One day the emperor and his retinue came to pay the general 
a visit. He came to find a well guarded camp. He let the footman 
announce to the guards that the emperor had come and would they 
please open the gate for His Majesty. The guards replied: “Here 
we take orders from the general but not from the emperor.” The 
emperor had to send a note to the general saying that he had come 
to review the army. Whereupon General Chou came out and issu- 
_ed the order to throw the gates open for him. To show his respect 
“for the general and the soldiers lining the road, the emperor walk- 
ed his horse slowly to headquarters, 
Retold by Edward Y. K. Kwong 
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Release of Four U.S. Airmen 


in its editoral of June 3, the New York 
Hl Times, stating that “The whole nation is 
happy to. welcome back to freedom four Amer- 
ican airmen who have spent more than two 
years in captivity in Communist China,” com- 
mented: 
bondage, and the same forces which obtained the 
release of the first four must continue at work 
These forces 


«But sixty-three Americans remain in 


to obtain the release of the rest. 
comprise, in their widest sense, the combined 
pressure of world opinion, which even Commu- 
nist China cannot ignore.” 

“The Chinese Communis:s would not, of 


course,” 


the paper continued, “admit yielding 
to such pressure; They have tried to ‘save 
face’ by a mock trial at which the fliers were 
charged with intruding into (Communist) China’s 
territorial air. But quite apart from the ques- 
tion of whether the fliers did or did not do so, 
this trial, 
American fliers as ‘spies in uniform,’ condemns 
itself, 
in the war, as it claims, then it should have 
interned the fliers and released them at the end 
And if it was a belligerent, as it 
was, then the fliers were prisoners of war, who 
should have been released at the same time. 
“It was to be expected that the Communists 


propagandistic 


like the previous trial of eleven 


For if Communist China was ‘neutral’ 


of the war. 


would seck to squeeze some 


advantage from their action. They are doing 
so by representing the release of the four as a 
token of their desire to lessen international ten- 
sion. If they are serious on that point, that, 
too, can be welcomed. But it will take more 


than just: a token to convince the world. They 
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~itself, and the President warned against hasty 
























can fortify that conviction by releasing the rest ing 
of the prisoners, and by accepting a ceasefire a 








in the Formosa Strait.” : 
“The real intentions of the Red Chinese goy. ™ '° 
ernment in respect to its prisoners -would be BP 
clearer,” observed the New York Herald Tribu ance 
in its editorirl of May 31, “if it took some ac. few 
tion on the cases of the airmen previously tried ber 
and sentenced. The four fliers now ordered — ad 


deported had been held without specific charges; nu 
it was possible for Chou En-lai to whip up a 
quick trial and pass the kind of sentence that 
would, in effect, free the. men. while passing — 
judgment of their acts. Every one knows the — 
charges are fraudulent, but face is .saved, To § fe 
free men already sentenced to jail terms, after tion, 
the Chinese Communists have rejected protests — New 
from the U.N. on the subject, is rather different. | if is th 
“The United States has no reason to be a ot 
grateful to Red China for a belated and partial Bp there 
act of justice which is masked as another in. 
justice. It can hope, however, that Chou En- 
lai will continue on this path, rather than on 
the one of outright provocation which he bas 
hitherto pursued.” 
_ “President Eisenhower, at his news confereolll 4 
yesterday,” editorialized the Hearst newspapers 
on June 1, oneet exactly the right comment on 










Far East. But the action is. very incomplete i 








conclusions. or undue optimism. 
“No doubt, Communist China’s action is part 
of a design. This fact becoms apparent when 
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the sudden and imperfect repatriation is related 
to other current or impending international 
occurrences. The United Nations will open its 
tenth anniversary jamboree at San Francisco on 
June 20. There is bound to be discussion of 
‘evision of the United Nations Charter, which 
lawfully seats Nationalist China as a Permanent 
Member of the Security Council. Red China 
wants to obtain the seat, and has British back- 
Peiping certainly may 


ing for its pretensions. 
have felt that the time was propitious for soften- 
ing American sentiment a bit without relenting 


too much.” / 

Pointing out that “there is a strange appear- 
ance in the action at Peiping which returns a 
few of our aviators while retaining a larger num- 
ber as prisoners, along with American civilians,” 
‘the paper asserted: ‘This country should con- 
tinue to demand the unconditional release all 
its nationals by Communist China, and should 
continue to be wary of what lies ahead.” 

“It matters little to the airmen, their families 
ot their countrymen that the Communists saved 
face by sentencing them to ‘immediate deporta- 
tion,’ ’ commented editorially the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers on May 31. “The important thing 
is that they are free again. But in rejoicing 
over this development, let us not forget that 


there are 11 more American airmen and 29 


civilians languishing in Red Chinese jails, and 
that the fate of about 500 prisoners of war 
sill remains. in doubt. There can be no jubila- 
tion until the other 40 known American pris- 
mers are released and until the cruel doubts 
about the 500—be it only merciful confirmation 
of their death—are cleared up.” 

“The fact that only four of them have been 
st free,” observed the Washington Evening 
Star on June 1, “means that Peiping has yet 
to purge itself of this major armistice violation. 
Aad so what must be hoped for now is that 
UN, Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold...... 
will somehow be able to persuade the Chinese 
Communists to agree to the early release of the 
ll airmen they continue to hold. If they do 
that, then they will at least be belatedly honor- 
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ing their prisoner-of-war obligations. Such ‘a 
development, of course, would not constitute 
an act’of magnanimity, but it would have the 
effect of undoing some of the evil. Further, 
especially if-coupled with a decision to free the 
41 American civilians still wrongfully detained 
in Red China, it would serve as evidence that 
Peiping is not entirely unaware of the ele- . 
mentary rules of decent and just international 


- conduct.” 


In their editorials. af June 1 and May 31, 
while the Kansas City Evening Star opined: 
“No basis exists for expecting sudden and large 
grants of mercy and generosity from the hard- 
boiled rulers of Red China,” the Baltimo¥e Sun 
maintained: “That is, the graceless (Commu- 
nist) Chinese gesture, though welcome, in still 
graceless, and still a gesture. If it should be 
followed, however, by the release of the other 
Americans detained on flimsy cherges, this 
might be taken as a sign that the Chinese Com- 
munist are in fact attempting to ease the ten- 
sions between East ‘and West. That they would - 
do so only for their own purposes may be 
assumed, Difficult as it is for the bosses 
of Red China to lodk respectable, they are try- 
ing. They are attempting to present to the 
world a mask of respectability, in order that 
the world may accept them into the family of 
nations. The world, which in this case is the 
burnt child, is reluctant to do soi Skepticism 
of the motives behind Communist Chinese actions 
is a constant necessity, even when the actions 
please us. 4 " 
In its editorial of May 31, the Houston 
Chronicle, stating that the release of four 
American airmen “was hailed instantly by soft- 
headed and soft-toward-commuuism commentators 
and writers as a magnanimous. gesture,” com- 
mented; “It is nothing of the sort. It is only 
a down payment on the settlement of an ac- 
count now years overdue. It is a sneering, con- 
temptuous partial redress of Red wrongs that 
earlier generations of Americans would haye 
righted by force long ago. The Communists 
pledged, in the armistice agreement, to’ return 
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all American and Allied prisoners. ‘Operation 
Big Switch’ was concluded on September 6, 
1953—nearly two years ago. The Reds are 
believed to hold perhaps 500 Americans, or 
more, until this day, These are men of whom 
there is no proof of death and who are believed 
to be still alive and in Red dungeons.” 

In answering the question, “What is Pei- 
ping’s motive?” the paper went on to say: “The 
Reds are showing their contempt for this coun- 
try and the United Nations on which we have 
depended to obtain the men’s release, They 
are demonstrating their regard for their friends 
Nehru and Menon of India, who interceded in 
behalf of the fliers, If eventually they release 
all the prisoners, they no doubt will do it in 
such a manner as to wring all the propaganda 
benefit possible for their ‘magnanimity’ and to 
make it clear that they are accommodating their 
Indian friends rather than showing respect for 
either American power or for the United Na- 
tions. Time was when Americans wouldn’t 
have stood for the prolonged imprisonment of 
their fighting men, or civilians either. The 
Chronicle still is convinced that the least we 
should do to effect the release of the remainder 
is impose a blockade on the China coast.” 

“Whenever the Russians of the Chinese (Com- 
munists) stop doing something which they ought 
never to have done in the first place,” editori- 
alized the London Daily Telegraph on May 31, 
“they can rely on receiving the welcome tradi- 
tionally reserved for the prodigal son. The 
announcement yesterday that four of the 15 
U.S. airmen held for years in China are to be 
released—the official phrase is ‘deported’—will 
no doubt be acclaimed as evidence of Peking’s 
desire for relaxation of tension in the Far East. 
Mr. Krishna Menon describes the Peking deci- 
sion as ‘a major step.’...... Despite Mr. Menon’s 
success, he was unable to say anything about 
the fate of the other 11 airmen. They might 
be released later, he pointed out, adding that 
the Chinese (Communists) had always regarded 
the 11 as in a special category. Presumably Mr. 
Chou also regards the other 500-odd Americans, 


Britons, Australians, South Africans, and othe 
not to mention the 2,300 South Korean prison 
as in a different category. - While duly grat 
for the release of Mr. Ford over the weeken 


and now for the four Americans, it would ¢e 


tainly be premature to draw too many con¢ 


sions about a Chinese (Communist) change @ 


heart.” 


The New Soviet Policy 


“While talks are still proceeding in prepara 
tion for the Big Four conference at top levelg? 
stated the New York Times in its editorial & 
June 5, “the new masters of the Kremlin hay 
started to display a new mobility and flexibiliy 
of policy which is already softening and shift 
ing the fronts of the cold war. The full 
plications of this new policy must still be a 
certained, but it could well confront the Wes 


ern Powers with a new situation full of 


ae 
opportunities but also with new dangers 


them.” 


slavia are merely pawns in a far larger 
game in which the big prize is Germany, 


key to Europe. ‘There can be little @oubt tha 
at the Big Four conference, the Soviet will ce " 
forth with some similar offer or gesture ard 
They make no secret of theif 
ambition to break Germany out of the We: 7 J 
front, even after the Paris pacts, and ei " 
draw her into some Soviet paper ‘security ys 
tem’ or neutralize her, like Austria, and malt 
her part of a neutral buffer belt stretching f n 


ing Germany. 


Yugoslavia to Sweden and Finland,” 


“The ultimate aim of this Soviet policy i 
“It is to break up i 


clear,” stated the paper. 
Western alliance system, to drive the U: ite 
States out of Europe as well as Asia, and ® 
lay both continents open to Communist 0 


quest by one means or another. “That was Is 
the aim of Stalin’s postwar policy of blustt) 
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Recalling that the Soviet new policy, whic 
began with the surprising turnabout on A a, 
has been further demonstrated recently by 1 
“spectacular Soviet kowtow before Marshal Tito” 
the paper went on to say: “Austria and ‘Yugo. 
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threat and aggression, which did enslave mil. 


_fions. But inasmuch as this policy merely drove 


the free nations together into an armed camp 
for self-defense, the new Soviet masters faced 
the alternative of either risking an atomic war, 
which would destroy them, or. pursuing their 
aims by a dfferent strategy. They seem to 
have chosen the latter course in an effort to 
win by conciliatory gestures what they could 
not gain by force.” 

Pointing out that ‘Marshal Tito’s expressed 
support of Soviet opposition to ‘military blocs’ 
other than their own, his. endorsement of Soviet 
ideas for the settlement of the German, Chinese 
and other problems, and his pledge of coopera. 
tion with the Soviets in the interest of ‘peace 
and socialism,’ appear to put him in the Soviet 
diplomatic, if not military or doctrinal, orbit,’ 
the paper maintained: “But all this cannot 
really make much difference in the long run. 
Indeed, the Western Powers can well continue 
to bolster Marshal Tito’s demonstrated indepen. 
dence so as to encourage other Soviet satellites 
to work for at least equal national independence, 
for whatever effect this may have on the Soviet 
bloc, But they will be able to achieve their 
purposes only if they are able to reach agree- 
ment on a peace program of their own and able 
to command the confidence and support of the 
The still di- 
yergent trends in varigus countries make that 
task difficult, but it must be accomplished if 
the West is to prevail and the world’s peace 


free world, including Germany. 


is to be preservee.” 

“Khrushchev’s peace with Tito and his formal 
fecognition of the separation of one Communist 
gate from the Communist motherland cast a 
new light,” editorialized the New York Herald 
Tribune on the same day, “on the theory and 
piactice of the Red Empire. The heart of the 


theory is, of course, the Marxist thesis of world: 


fevolution. This assumes the eventual triumph 
of Communism throughout the globe; as trans- 
muted by Russian nationalism and the ambi- 
tions of successive rulers of the Kremlin, it 
means the universal dominion of the Soveit 
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Union, acting through control of the Commu- 
nist party and the Red Army. This remains 
the goal of the Russian leadership; it would be 
folly to assume any change in this objective 
without a thoroughgoing revolution within the 
USS. : 

After mentioning the various modifications of 
the basic Communist theory at different times 
between the two world wars, the paper went 
on to say that after World War II, Stalin 
“might have cemented good relations with the 
surviving world powers and by moderation, built 
up a cordon of friendly states along the Russian 
frontier, trusting to time_and the Communist 
parties to extend Soviet influence. Instead, he 
insisted on outright grants of territory and border 
states completely under his thumb. A _ loose, 
broad federation of Communist and semi-Com- 
munist states was quite possible in the post- 
war years, but Stalin created a monolithic em- 
pire by force, and awakened a counter-force from 
the West. , 

‘Now the Khrushchev regime is pulling a 
velvet glove over the mailed fist which Stalin 
wielded, Without relinquishing control over 
the satellites, it is trying to build up a belt of 
friendly neutrals outside the frontier cordon. 
This is not a rétreat. It may even, if the West 
allows itself to become weak or disunited, pro- 
vide a pathway for advance.” sole 

“Soviet diplomacy is a creature of habit,” 
commented editorially the London Times- on 
May 29, “and one of its almost daily habits for 
the past ten years has been to try to drive 
wedges between America and her European 
Allies. Nevertheless, this foretaste of Russian 
policy ought not to be overlooked. The Russians 
fall in with our idea as the role of the ‘Sum- 
mit’ Four, That is, that they should not con- 
clude agreements, but survey the field in which 
agreements seem most obtainable, and assign to 
the Foreign Ministers the task of working them 
out if they can, It must not be supposed 
that-the task will be easy. The Russians blame 
the Americans for talking about ‘negotiating 
from strength.’ But in fact they have always 
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aimed to ‘negotiate from strength’ themselves. 

Nor can Britain afford to act differently.” 
Pointing out that “All taking part will have 

to keep in mind the paramount necessity for 


loosening the present international tension,’ ‘the - 


paper maintained: ‘Not all the remedies moot- 
ed are genuine. Russia, for instance, is making 
great play with ‘neutralisation.’ Austria has 
been neutralised; why not then Germany? The 
answer is that they are in no way comparable. 
Austria is a small unit; Germany, a very large 
one. To ‘neutralise’ Germany would mean re- 
moving the British and American troops and 
bases there, breaking up N.A.T.O., and leaving 
the country at the feet of its Russian neighbour.” 

“It has been generally surmised that recent 
maneuvering by the Russians—particularly their 
about-face on Austria and their invitation to 
the great Bonn statesman to visit Moscow—has 
editorialized the Wash- 
“at persuad- 


been aimed primarily,” 
ington Evening Star on June 16, 
ing the West Germans to abandon their alliance 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and accept a relatively unarmed neutral status 
in exchange for an agreement to bring about 
their reunification with the East Germans. It 


has been surmised, too, that the Kremlin wa 
like nothing better than to have the subject 


placed on the agenda of the heads-of Gover 


ment conference in Geneva. But the Ei 


hower-Adenauer statement has had the effectof 
throwing ice-cold water on any such Soviet 


ambition. 
“Thus, in words plainly indicating that a 


issue is not a bargaining matter, the President 
and the Chancellor have declared ‘that in theif 
combined opinion the concept of neutrality is 


in no way applicable to Germany and that 


in collective security arrangements’—notab 


NATO—‘can Germany assure its independenc 
Further, while telling the press that he proba 
will go to Moscow but presumably not 
after the ‘Summit’ meeting, Dr. Adenauer 
left no room for doubt about where his gov 
ment stands on this question ..... Accordingh 
it seems obvious enough that the Kremlin . 
be wasting its time if it seeks to sell the ic 
of German neutrality at either the Geneva com 
ference or at a later meeting with Dr. Adenauet 
to discuss the establishment of diplomatic re 
tions between Bonn and Moscow.” 
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- STILL THE RICE GROWS GREEN* 
By John C. Caldwell 
Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1955 
312 pp. 

r. John C, Caldwell, author of “Still the 
Mi Rice Grows Green,” had lived through 
his boyhood and youth in Fukien, China. His 
father, an ardent missionary, dedicated himself 
to evangelistic work in China for 50 years. It 
was he who inspired the younger Mr. Caldwell 
with a genuine love for all mankind, especially 
the Chinese people in whose midst he had 
spent his early years. For this reason, he has 
a great sentimental attachment to the land and 
people of China. 

He begins this book with reminiscences of 
the romantic dreams.which he had dreamt in 
his boyhood because the very ‘sight of the Chi- 
nese coastline recalls to his mind the good old 
days and the sweet faces which always remain 
fresh in his memory despite the change of time 
and space. The author recalls, *......Suddenly 
the memories of a quarter of a century came 
flooding back. Tunting island. That was 
Bobbie’s lighthouse I saw perched high on the 

Could we visit the island? Could I 
have the opportunity to talk to the guerrillas 
who garrisoned its cliffs?” 

In this book he gives a ,vivid description of 
what he had experienced in Free China, Korea 
and Japan touching upon the bright side as well 
athe dark side of these unfortunate nations. 
Unlike some other American pressmen, he views 
the current situation of the Far East with great 
‘ympathy and understanding. 

Diagnosing the social problems of the Far 
Eastern countries, he takes into account the 
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moral and spiritual factors which escape the 
attention of many western observers. The sur- 
vival of China, he said, is contingent upon the 
faith of the Chinese people in their government 
and culture. Military preparedness and foreign 
aid alone are not enough to oust the Commy- 
nists from the Chinese mainland. “The libera- 
tion of the Chinese mainland will come about 
through a combination of faith and will and 
force of arms. And among those who bear arms, 
the guersillas will be most important. There 
are Christians among them too. There are rich 
men and poor men, guerrillas who fight from 
distant mainland bases, guerrillas who strike 
from Kinmen, Matsu and Ta-chen. The. story 
of the guerrillas, their training, their mission — 
and their ways of life is also a story of faith... 
Christianity is not strong enough on the Chi- 
nese mainland to conquer Communism, but it 
is a factor of importance which added to all the 
other factors makes China’s liberation far from 
hopeless 

Looking back at Chinese history, the unshak- 
en faith of the Chinese people in. their culture, 
traditions and social system, have helped them 
tide over many crises. For instance, it is the 
aspiration for independence and territorial integ- 
rity that drove the Chinese people and govern- 
ment to stage against great odds a life and 
death struggle with the Japanese aggressors. In ~ 
fact, this was a struggle between flesh and steel. 
But finally, the strong faith in the survival of 
their nation sustained them during many mili- 
tary adversities. 

Mr. Caldwell made critical reference to many 
American diplomats and journalists who- placed 
more trust in their ears than their eyes, He 
told of the fact that during their observation 
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trip to the Far East, these people often took up 
quarters in grand hotels, organized parties and, 
like social butterflies, fooled around with the 
local gentry and government officials. Upon 
their return home, they put down the unfound- 
ed gossip and hearsay which they happened to 
have gathered during their so-called on-the-scene 
trips in the form of a book. Such being the 
case, the American people is misled by these 
distorted pictures. Regarding the situation in 
Free China and Korea, they tried to give cur- 
rency to the atrocious idea that everything will 
go well with them if President Chiang Kai-shek 
and President Syngman Rhee were removed 
from their offices. 

It is on the basis of these unfounded reports 
that the State Department formulated its former 
faulty policy toward China and Korea which 
had paved the way for the Communist occupa- 
tion of the Chinese mainland and the partition 
of the Republic of Korea. These professional 
diplomats and mediocre journalis‘s, he said, 
never take the trouble to go to the fronts and 
rural areas to witness personally what is really 
going on in these countries. 

Commenting on U. S. policy toward Taiwan, 
Mr. Caldwell points out: “No thinking man in 
Free China believes that the Nationalist armies 
can land on the coast of China and recover the 
lost territories at the present juncture. No 
thinking official thinks that any offensive action 
can be successrully initiated without help far 
beyond what is presently being given.” fe 

Some writers have made much of the fact 
that although President Chiang Kai-shek was 
“unleashed” two years ago, he has not as yet 
recovered the mainland. They fail to report 
that the unleashing was verbal and not accom- 
panied by-any commitment of increased logistic 
support. President Chiang Kai-shek has been 
put in the position of a man deputized as a 
sheriff but given no gun. The term “unleash- 
ing” originated in America and was “a hollow 
American gesture not even requested by Free 


Then he outlines at ‘some length the pre- 


paratory steps for the restoration of the Ching 
mainland. Caldwell says, “If Free China @ 
provided with adequate air power, more landing 
craft and small naval vessels, more anti-ai ra 
protection for its rear and staging area, a | 
ing on the Fukien or Chekiang coast can & 
made, a bridgehead can be gained and in ime 
extended.” i : 
“ Touching upon the question as to whe hes 
the Communists can be defeated if the Chines 
Government launches such a military opera an 
along the coast, he further points out that @ 
the prosecution of guerrilla warfare, the psyche 
logical factor plays a deciding role. The Com 
munists can be defeated because the Chines 
people are sick of brutality and torture, @ 
mass executions and fraudulent land refe ms, 
They can be defeated because the experience 
Korea shows that vast numbers of the Red Am 7 
will surrender when given the opportunity ® 
do so. “And what of the Communist troopfi 
In Korea they surrendered to Americans, 
Koreans, to British and French,...... to thea 
Turks.” One of the first POW’s to have 
returned to Taiwan made this statement: 
there been a few token Nationalist flags, of 
men would have surrendered by the tens’ d 
thousands.” ‘ 

No sensible Chinese wili voluntarily fight 
for the cause of Gommunism. The Chinee 
people as a whole have seen through the trich 
of the Communists who have gained pe 
through deception. Long before.the outbr of 
the Sino-Japanese War, China had been well@i 
the road to economic prosperity and social 
curity. Graft and abuse of power on the pai 
of government officials had then been rid d 
Unfortunately, the Sino-Japanese War broke out 
before the unification of China had been achiéy 
ed. In the struggle with the Japanese invadem| 
the government forces sustained repeated m ie 
tary reverses. Following the retreat of the gor 
ernment forces, millions of patriotic Chi 
abandoned their homes and fled to the in riot 
to join the government in its continued 
tance against the Japanese invaders. 
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Capitalizing on this opportunity, the Chinese 
Communists took up arms against the govern. 
ment forces to expand their spheres of influence. 
To undermine the prestige of the Central Gov- 
emment, they planted secret agents in govern- 
ment offices spreading rumors. unfavorable to 
the government, inciting strikes in factories and 
schools and sowing dissension among high gov- 
ernment officials and political parties. 

To add more oil to the Communist flame, 
many American diplomats and newspapermen 
exaggerated the inefficiency and corruption of 


the government in their reports and publications 


which swayed the policies of the western nations, 
thus setting the stage for the Communist oc- 
cupation of the Chinese mainland. 

In illustration of this fact, Mr. Caldwell says: 
shoulder of scores of American 
writers, editors and publishers must be placed 
much of the -blame for Asia’s ferment and 
America’s indecision.......There have been too 
many ‘neutral’ correspondents, too many who 
have, in complete innocence, allowed themselves 
to become the enemy’s mouthpiece... .. But the 
greatest failure has been failure to report on 
Asia in the light of its history, in the light of 
our own. history...... The American writers who 
have not read history cannot interpret the pre- 
sent. A study of history will show us that evil 
and venality did not originate with Chiang Kai- 
shek. It will show that there were events in 
Indo-China other than French 
that have caused the division of that land......” 

Caldwell’s keen observation coupled with his 
extensive knowledge of the historical background 
of the Far East makes it possible for him -to 
write this book which is modest, appealing and 
thought- provoking. 
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NO FLIES IN CHINA 
By G. S. Gale 
Published by George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd, London, 1955 
166 pages, 15s. net 


y the summer of 1953, the British Labor 
IB Party was already bored stiff by the fact 
that its own foreign policy. had been followed 
by the Conservative Gevernment too faithfully 
and for too long. Time had arrived to rebuke 
the Tories for their lack of fancy. In the rank 
and file of the Party, clamor for a “socialist” 
foreign policy grew louder and louder. Although 
few people on earth could understand what ex- 
actly a “socialist” foreign policy meant, it was 
quite certain that, if. phraseology was any ia- 
dication, it could only be something which the 
Conservatives could not possibly steal, For some 
reasons or others, none of which is yet clear 
to us, a part of that policy was to make a 
pilgrimage to Red China. Thus, on one wet 
afternoon in the summer of 1954, a party dele-— 
gation of seven men and one woman, led by 
Mr. Attlee, left London for Peiping. 

A British press group went with the delega- 
tion. For the following weeks, it became the 
lot or Mr. G. S. Gale, foreign correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian and writer of the 
book under review, to play hide-and-seek with 


* the Attlee troupe on the vast Russian and Chi- 


nese plains. The book is an account of the 
trip.. There, in the kingdom of Mao, he saw a 
lot of things ‘on conducted. tours, heard a great 
deal more from well-rehearsed speeches, of which 
one was scarcely different from the other, met 
a good many people rounded up for him by the 
Communists, and drank innumerable gambai 
almost invariably to peace and co-existence. Mr. 
Gale was not amused. He found a regime ~ 
under which people toox great pride in their 
blocks of flats, chimneys and smoke were con- 
sidered more beautiful than flowers, and recita- 
tion of figures took the place of intelligent con- 
versation. He was looked after by. public rela- 
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tions officers who, while professing their feverish 
desire to “co-exist” with him, looked upon with 
horror the idea of being photographed in his 
company. He called on the “All-China Federa- 
tion of Labor” and discovered that it had no 
other function than making the workers work 
harder than their tools. He visited a university 
and was briefed by the proud rector how it was 
being quickly turned into a huge polytechnic 
school. He inspected a prison and saw “counter- 
revolutionaries” work with the brittle intensity 
of a machine. In one word, the regime that 
gave him hospitality was one colossal machine 
with small parts made of flesh and blood. The 
button was always at the finger tips of the 
bosses, who alone could afford to think or 
imagine, be human or gracious. 

It was up and down this land of automata 
that Attlee and his friends were meckly led by 
the nose. That they were selflessly doing what 
the Romans did in Rome cannot be questioned. 
Except for a harmless little speech by the fiery 
Bevan, whose fire had obviously lost most of 
its heat in Red China, the whole delegation was 
such a bunch of good boys that even the most 
fastidious schoolteacher could have desired no 
more. They came, they junketed, they disap- 
peared. They were taken to a coal mine, which 
was confiscated British property and outside 
which only a few days before a miner was 
summarily put to death for alleged sabotage. 
They came back and toasted to peace. ‘They 
were flown to Shanghai where broken British 
businessmen, held as hostages, were waiting 
endlessly for exit permits to leave the country. 
They drank to “Sino-British trade.” Whatever 
might have been their motives to go to the 
Communist-occupied Chinese mainland, they 
allowed: themselves, willy-nilly, to be used as 
tools for the Communists to drive a wedge be- 
tween Britain and the United States. There was 
of course good reason for the red carpet laid 
out for them, that is, from the Communist point 
of view. But it never occurred to them as odd 
that the Communists should have singled them 
out and given them the importance so complete- 
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ly disproportionate to‘their actual position 
power. It would have been better for the 
and for everybody else in the Free World ha 
they been a little bit more discerning. % 
While on his trip, Mr. Gale was able to 
some sober thinking. A dull envirénment 
infrequently conduces to deep thinking in 
man whose brain has not been washed. T 
stupidity on the faces of the numerous Chip : 
journalists, whom Mr. Gale tried hard to frat 
nize, and whose scope of curiosity did not ¢ 
tend beyond the questions of peace, friendshj 
co-existence and, of course, the menu, } it 
saddened and annoyed him. But once w ch 
ing Chou En-lai thoroughly enjoying himself ia C 
an Indonesian dance party, he was charmed by atri 
his smile and the amiableness of his man ners 
He realized that in a Communist country oplpml 
the high priests enjoyed the liberty of beingm 
civilized. Conversational tolerance is not 
the acolytes, and heresy is a luxury only po 
and cardinals can affotd. Belief is an insti 
ment to be wielded by the boss, but a ’ 
essary canviction blindly accepted by th 
masses. The preacher asks all the questions 
the followers ask none. In such a country, # 
politicians run the show, taking no notice of ¢ 
public: In international affairs they would ’ 
to war or conclude peace in the same way th 
turn on or off an electric light. They tighta 
or slacken international tension at will. Relag 
tion of international tension.is thus a politicial 
bauble on the other side of the Iron Cu ai 
while it is a public idea on this. Once @ 
free people are lulled into the belief that int 
national tension has relaxed, it will be extrem 
difficult for anyone to convince them thatt 
Reds have just tightened it again. Mr. 
remarks wisely that had there been a bit m 
international tension in the Inminds of the E 
lishmen when they considered Germany bela 
the war, the last war might have been avoid 
One hardly finds a more intelligent explanatis 
why the Communists are all out for the “eas 
ment” of international tension nowadays. 
As to peaceful co-existence, no one woul 
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, é dislike it if it simply mecns the absence of war. 
a But nobody except the Communists would ben- 
1 nad. iit from it if it means, as it is so often taken 
“Bo mean, closer relations between the Commu- 

to do sist and the non-Communist world. ‘For who 
t mo&t@ares for closer relations with his neighbor whose 
in a| hildren have got measles? A month’s experi- 
tmence in Red China more than anything else has 
hinese convinced the author that one can only contract 
frate. @measles by getting too close to her. One usually 
ot ex Bthinks of big international conferences, cultural 
dship, Bachanges, etc. when talking about closer rela- 
b fons. And what does one expe-t to get from 
Communists through such contacts cxcept 

















watch. Mt 
self communism, with all its infiltration, subversion, 
ved byemtrigues and propaganda? 
ynnémg In is easy to sing the Communist tune which 
y 0 ly le Communists themselves make popular. But 
bel . ge does not necessarily become more “socialist” 
oe or y singing it a hundred times a day. It is 
pop guencrally supposed that socialists usually .con- 
instewmetm themselves with the people’s welfare every- 
- ned where in the world. There is nothing wrong 
y: jue that if they see where that welfare actually 
-stic gue. There in the kingdom of Mao, as is nar- 













fied in this book, people live under the constant 
of tie of being charged as a “counter-revolution- 
suld gee who could easily be a man who asks for 
ay they wages, dislikes a particular machine, does 
tightes at wish to work seven days a week, objects 
Relage giving up his landto a collective farmor his 
‘tichal 7 hter to a factory, or his son to be a “volun- 
Cundiett’ in the army, attempts originality in his 
ace tmwer to Mr. Gale’s embarrassing question “Is 
t intemgeao Tze-tung infallible?” Millions. of “counter- 
trem 4 Molutionaries” have been dealt with according 
that tagethe quick justice of the “People’s Courts.” 
. Gal Ma of them have been executed and many 
vit momgmate thrown into the Communist compulsory 
he E 
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the reconstruction of the “socialists’ paradise.” 
Yet these British socialist leaders returned from 
Red China full of its praise. 
Communist evils are praiseworthy because they 
are Communist and other evils blameworthy 
because they are evils. 

In spite of the Communist oppressive rule, 
Mr. Gale suggests that most of the Chinese 
people on the mainland liks Communism to 
stay. Like the Communists, he thinks that the 
smoke of the chimneys and the blocks of flats 
have done the Chinese people no end of good. 
He thinks that where anybody could become a 
“‘counter-revolutionary” the next moment, only 
the condemned “counter-revolutionaries” need be 
unhappy. He puzzles us by insinuating that 


while he hates measles, those who have got it . 


would be sorry to be rid of it. It has become 
a fashion of late in some quarters in the West 


that just another teaspoonful of rice would be 


sufficient to keep the poor fellows in the East 
content with their chains. This is: adding West- 
ern insult to Communist injury. And how 
much more rice are the poor fellows in Red- 
China having now? It was no fault of his 
that Mr. Gale did not see the rice bowls which 
the Communists did not want him to see. His 
considerate hos:s mus: have been anxious to give 
him a good rest on the beautiful West Lake. 
He might be too tired to see the floods which 
were then inundating the greater parts of sixteen 
Chinese provinces. 

To have killed all flies in the country is. a 
wonderful achievement for any government. It 
is only a minor one for a regime which boasts 
of having killed human beings like flies. 
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Speech by Dr. Tien-fong Cheng, 

Professor of International Relations, 

National Cheng-chi University, before 

the China Club, Seattle, U. S. A., 
May 16, 1955 


ight years have elapsed since I lunched 
r with and talked to the members of this club 
in July 1947 and I certainly feel happy and honor- 
ed to be invited again to dinner and to speak to 
‘ this distinguished gathering to-night. How the 
situation in China has changed in these eight 
years! Eight years ago China was one of the 
big five in the world. To-day the Chinese 
Government is on the island of Taiwan and the 
entire mainland is under the Communist rule. 
Many countries which fought side by side with 
China against the common enemy in the Second 
World War have deserted China and hurriedly 
recognized the Communist Regime. But the 
U.S. has remained the staunch ally of China and 
the American people have remained the best 
friends of the Chinese people. The distinguish- 
ed members of this club have especially been 
doing much to help China during her time of 
distress and such friendship and sympathy will 


always be remembered. 
The Chinese mainland was completely ie to 


the Communists in December 1949 and ithe 
Chinese Government moved to Taipei, Taiwan, at 
that time. During these five and a half years the 
Chinese Government while. still having many 
shortcomings, has exerted every effort to improve 
the military, political and economic conditions in 
Free China. A few. outstanding achievements 
may be briefly pointed out to-night. In the 
first place, the Chinese army has been reorganiz- 
ed and rejuvenated. At the time of the loss of 
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the mainland the Chinese Army was completely 
demoralized and almost degenerated into a moh 
The rank and file were poorly clad and almog 
‘starving, and simply refused to fight. any 


armies and divisions with only one half or 


less of their regular number of soldiers fled 


Taiwan in a chaotic state. Out of this 
tered force the Government has slowly 
steadily, with the help of the American M 
since May 1951, built up a modern army. Man 


units have been abolished, paper soldiers have 
been eliminated and incompetent officers have 


been retired, from service. Half a million 


are now organized into armies and division 
They are mug 


with full combat strength. 
better fed and clad and equipped with better 
pons through the American Military Aid 
gram. 
high degree, and their training and discipline k 


been praised by top-ranking American officers 


Secondly, public finance had been la 


stabilized. On the mainland two currency ys 
tems, the fapi and gold yuan, completely collap 
This was one of @ 


ed one after the other. 


factors which brought about the loss of the 
mainland. Had this tendency continued in Tab 
wan the Government cou!d not have lasted fi 
a.year. In July 1949 a new currency, the ne 
_ Taiwan dollar, was adopted in Taiwan. Sine 
195Q the Government has tried its best to i 


ance the budget and to control the issue of t 
notes. 
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Their morale has been restored to a vey 


While it has not wholly succeeded 
doing so the increase of commodity prices ba 
been quite slow when compared with that | 
the mainland from 1945 to 1949, Alth ou 
the salaried class, government officials, officel 
professors, teachers, soldiers, policemen, pol 
men, etc, still receive inadequate pay they 4 
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better off than before 1949. 

Thirdly, local self-government has been suc- 
cessfully enforced. It is provided in the Con. 
stitution of 1947 that provinces, hsien and 
municipalities should all be self-governing units. 
They should have their own legislatures and 
governors, magistrates and mayors should be 
elected by the people. But thes¢ provisions, due 
to the war against the Communists, were not put 
into practice on the mainland. After its removal 
to Taiwan the Government deemed that these 
provisions must be carried out as a step to make 
So in 1950 laws 
were promulgated to give local self-governing 
right to the people of Taiwan. 
cial assemblymen, hsien and municipal coun- 


Free China a true democracy. 
Today provin- 


cilors, magistrates and mayors are all elected by 
universal suffrage and secret ballots. Only the pro- 
yincial governor is still appointed by the Govern- 
Up to the present two general local elec- 
The people have shown 


ment. 
tions have been held. 
keen interest in these elections and in some 
localities those who actually went to the polls 
on the election day constituted over 80 or even 
90% of the qualified voters. 

Fourthly, there is the much talked-about land 
teform. The Kuomintang has always advocat- 
ed land reform, but it had gever been carried 
out on the mainland until the summer of 1949 
when a farm-rent reduction program was in- 
troduced in Szechuen. But it was too late and 
Szechuen was lost to the Communists in a few 
months. Since its removal to Taiwan the Govern- 
ment realizing the importance of land reform, has 
vigorously pushed forward a series of reform 
programs. The first. program which was adopt- 
ed in 1949 reduced the farm rental of*private 
tenanted land from the rate of 50 to 55% of 
the total annual yield of the main crop to that 
of 37.5%. 300,000 tenant farmers, who cultivat- 
ed 260,000 chia (a chia=2,4 acres ) of private 
land were affected and their economic conditions 
Many peasants, taking 
advantage of this increased income, bought live- 
stocks, built houses or got married. So there 
have been such strange. names as 37,5 oxen, 
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37.5 homes, and 37.5. brides. The second pro- 
gram was begun in 1950 and has continued up 
to the present is the sale of public arable land 
to the tenants at a reasonable price. Of the 
170,000 chia of public land 63,000 chia have 
already been sold to 122,000 tenant farmers. 
The third program is the “Land-to-the-tiller” 
program based on the teaching of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. A land redistribution law was passed 
in the Legislative Yuan in January 1953. This 
law provides that a landlord who owns tenant- 
ed land may retain three chia of peddy field or 
6 chia of dry land. Land exceeding that limit is to 
be purchased by the Provincial Government and 
resold to the tenants or farm hands who are pres- 
ent tillers, 
are fixed at two and a half times the total an- 
nual main crop of the land. In ordér to avoid 
inflation through the issue of more banknotes 
the provincial government pays to the land- 


lords purchase prices not in cash but in land 


bonds (70% of the price) redeemable in rice 
and sweet potatoes and in stocks of government 
enterprises (30%). The bonds shall be redeemed 
in 20 semi-annual installments plus 4% interest 
in kind per annum. The tenants pay to the 
provincial government the resale price also in 
rice and sweet potatoes in 20 semi-annual in- 
stallments plus the same interest. This pro- 
gram was launched in February 1953 and a 
year later 143,000 chia or a little over 21% of 
private owned land (680,000 chia) had been 
transferred from 106,000 landlords to 195,000 
tenants and part-tenants. 
Fifthly we may mention the economic develop- 
ments, Taiwan is not rich in mineral resour- 


ces. It has no iron ore, very little oil reserve 


and some coal deposits but of poor quality. 








Both the purchase and resale prices ~ 


a 


Consequently heavy industries can hardly be. 


developed on the island. But light industries 
and agriculture were already developed to some 
extent under the Japanese rule. When Taiwan 
was restored to China in 1945, ‘however, ‘in- 
dustries and agriculture had been so shattered by 
the war that production shrank to one-half, one-- 
third, one-fourth, or even less than ‘one-tenth of 
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peak figures. Since 1946 and especially since its 
1950 the Government has done every thing possi- 
ble to speed up agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion. The most successful item is rice. During the 
Japanese period the peak figure of rice produc- 
tion was 1,388,000 metric tons. But at the end 
of the war it dropped to less than 600,000 tons 
and the Chinese Government had to import rice 
from the mainland to feed the local people. After 
1949, thanks to American economic aid for sup- 
plying fertilizers and thanks to land reform pro- 
grams for stimulating peasants to do more and 
better farming rice production has increased 
rapidly. In 1954 the total crop was 1,700,000 
tons which 1s 300,000 tons more than the peak 
figure under the Japanese rule. To-day besides 
feeding the nine million people on the island 
there is surplus rice to be exported to. Japan. 
Production of sugar which forms the first item 
of exports from Taiwan has also been rapidly 
increased. In 1953 Taiwan produced 882,000 
tons of sugar. While this figure was still be- 
low the peak figure in the Japanese period, it 
was ten times as much as the figure of 1945, 
88,000 tons. In the same year 902,000 tons of 
sugar were exported. But in the International 


Sugar Conference in the fall of 1953 Taiwan. 


was only allocated an annual export quota of 
600,000 tons. Consequently production of sugar 
has had to be cut down since 1954. The peak 
figure of fishing production during the Japa- 
nese rule was 119,000 tons. In 1953 rhe figure 
for catch and breeding reached 130,000 tons. 
Production of cotton and woolen goods, paper, 
cement, fertilizers, aluminum, petroleum, and 
chemicals has also been increased. In 1954 the 
peak load of electric power reached 290,000 KW 
which exceeded the highest Japanese record by 
almost 70%. 

Sixthly, education in Free China has been 
greatly developed both in quantity and in quality. 
Under the Japanese rule the Taiwanese people 
were regarded as colonial subjects whose educa- 
tional standard should not be too high. As a 
consequence, primary education was developed 
but secondary and higher education was purposely 
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limited. So in the academic year 1943-44 when 
the educational statistics reached peak figu 
in the Japanese period, there were 1,099 priv 


mary schools with 877,551 Taiwanese students @ 


71.3% of the school age children attended schoe é 
This was quite a good record, but figures 
secondary and higher education were different, 
In the same academic year there were only | ‘ 
high schools with 12,826 Taiwanese students 


5 institutions of higher learning with 539 Tai. | 


wanese students. Since the restoration of T. 


wan to China, the Chinese Government has, de @ 


spite its financial diffculties, pushed forward 
educational program. Both schools and students | 
increase every year. At present there are I, 
primary schools with 1,133,438 students, 
90.8% of the school age children are act 
attending school. There are 137 high schools 
with 125,203 s:udents, an increase of almost en 
times in a period of ten years. There are | 
institutions of higher learning with 13,670 tu: 
dents, an increase of almost 24 times in ie 
same period. Added to the figures 9 nort a! 
schools with 6,539 studenrs, 91 vocational. sche Is 
with 52,830 students and 86 kindergartens with 
41,137 students there are to-day 1,372,817 
dents in Taiwan out of a population of 9 1 
lions. Qualitatively emphasis has been laid @ 
national spirit, moral teaching, manual and fg m 
ductive work and military training so that chil 
ren and youth will grow up to become heal 
and independent citizens. Students strikes al 
troubles which were common things on be 
mainland have never occurred in Taiwan dutifl 
the last five and a half years. 

All these progress and developments may 
just ordinary in other countries. But when W 
consider the fact that they have been made by 
government which was militarily defeated by tf 
Communists and was on the brink of total oth 
laps¢ only so short a time ago they are qui 
remarkable. Had there progress and developmel 
been made on the mainland, it might not ha 
been lost to the Communists. Of course, T@ 
not mean to say that Free China has tided of 
all the difficulties and hereafter there will ofl 
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be smooth sailing. On the contrary, there are 
many knotty problems which face Free China 
to-day. In the first place we have to constantly 
built up our military strength to be ready for 
the Communist invasion and also to prepare for 
the return to the mainland when the opportu- 
nity arises. Taiwan not being a highly industri- 
alized region, it is diffcult for Free China to 
maintain an army of 500,000 men and still 
more difficult toexpand our navy and air force 
which now consist of -100,000 men but not 
enough warships and planes, We have been re- 
ceiving guns, tanks, destroyers, and jet fighters 
through the military aid program of the U. S. 
but they do:not.seem to be sufficient to meet 


our needs. Secondly, the public finance is still 


- tight and there is not yet economic self-sufficiency. 


While the Government has tried to balance its 
budget there.is still some deficit which has to be 
met by loans or the issue of bank notes. Officials, 


professors, teachers, especially, officers and _sol- 
diers do not yet recieve adequate pay to keep a 
decent living. ._We do not produce any cotton, 
nor enough fertilizers to meet the need of in- 
creasing rice production and have to import them 
through the American economic aid program. 
-Once their aid is stopped, production of rice of 
cotton good will be greatly reduced. Thirdly, 
the growth of population in Taiwan presents 
an acute problem. The natural increase by 
births over deaths is about 3% of the popula- 
fion, i, e. nearly 270,000 each year. Although 
tice and other food production is increasing it will 
soon reach a maximum point and after that there 
will be food shortage. Fourthly, with the de- 
velopment of education there has risen the prob- 
The number of college 
and technical school graduates increases rapidly 
¢very year. In the summer of 1954, 2,600 students 
Were graduated from colleges and.more than 10,- 
000 students from technical schools. As the gov- 
emment offices, and public and private enterprises 
do not expand correspondingly it is very hard 
to find jobs for all of them. This problem 
will become more and more acute as time goes 


aid more graduates are turned out. These are 
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all problems which have to be solved, The Chi- 
nese Government is trying hard and with the eS 
help of the U. S. ways and means may be found BL 
to solve them gradually. ee 

As I said a moment ago the Chinese al se 
have always regarded the U. S. as the best 
friend of China in the family of nations, We 
wish to thank the U. S. for all the assistance 
and Support, both moral and material, given to us 


during the Second World War and. also during #4 


the last 5 and a half years when the Government 
has moved to Taiwan. But American statesman 
are human beings and are apt to make mistakes. I 
may point out the secret agreement at Yalta as 
an example, The Chinese Communists are fow 
trying hard to bring about a second Yalta. They 
are playing every trick to fool the American 
government and people. When we hear the 
British government talking about two Chinas 
we do not mind it very much because we know 
it has been pleasing the Communists for a long 
time. But when we hear the proposal of the 
leader of a major American party that the 
off-shore islands like Quemoy and _ Matsus 
should be handed over to the Communists and 
the announcement of high American officials 
that the U. S. is willing to discuss with the 
Communists the cease-fire in the Taiwan strait 
even in the absence of the Chinese Government 
we cannot but have some apprehensions that the 
Communists might win another game in the 
Cold War.. Such things would surely render a 
serious blow to the morale of the people in Free 
China. I hope our fear is unfounded, — 
Physically Free China is small, with an area 
of 14,000 sq. m. and a population of 9,000,000. 
But morally it is the hope and beacon light to 
the 13 million Chinese, who are scattered all 
over. the world and to the 450 million Chinese 
on the mainland. The great. majority of the 
overseas Chinese are opposed to Communism 
and loyal to Free China, including even those 
who live under a government which has tec- 
ognized the Communist regime. Take Hong- 
kong for instance. There are 2 million Chinese 
residents in this British Crown Colony. At 
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the time of the fall of the mainland these 
Chinese were dissatisfied with the Government 
and had illusions about the Communists. But 
since then their sentiment has completely chang- 
ed. They are now staunch opponents of Com- 
munism and give loyal support to the Gov- 
ernment. Each year on October Ist, the anni- 
versary of the so-called People’s Republic, few five 
star flags—the flag of Communist China—can 
be seen in Hongkong; while on October 10th, 
National Celebration Day of China, hundreds of 
thousands of blue-sky-and-white-sun flags fly 
from homes, offices, stores, schools, newspapers, 
civic ogganizations etc. The Chinese labor unions 
in Hongkong are the foremost in opposing Com- 
munism and in supporting the Government. 
Tens of thousands of refugees from the main- 
land including officials, officers, merchants, wor- 
kers, farmers and students perfer living in shacks 
and working on streets to returning to the 
mainland as slaves. ‘The Chinese people on 
the mainland now live under a reign of terror 
and look to Free China as the hope for their 
eventual liberation. While they have no way 
to express their feelings we can point to one 
thing as evidence that they hate Communism 
and are inclined towards Taiwan. When the 
Korean War ended in July 1953, the U. N. 
Command had taken about 20,000 Chinese Com- 
munist prisoners of war. Of these 20,000 more 
than 14,000 refused to be repatriated to the 
mainland and offered to go to Taiwan. For 
three months they were subject to threats, in- 
ducements and interrogations by the Chinese 
Communists, and yet few of them changed their 
mind. As a result all of them are now living 
in Taiwan and are willing to fight back to the 
mainland. So as long as Free China exists, the 
overseas and mainland Chinese have hope for 
the future and the Communist power on the 
mainland is not secure. But if Free China is 
destroyed by the Communists then the hope of 
the Chinese will be shattered and the cause is 
lost. It is in your interest that Free China 
should be strong and powerful so that we will 
finally win in our common struggle against the 
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greatest menace to mankind—international Con 3 


munism. 


Statement Made by Mr. Liu Yu-we 4 
before the Committee on Information g 


from Non-Self-Governing Territories 7 
on Race Relations, | 
April 27, 1955 
oblems of race relations are problems 
differences—differences of ethnic ofi 


differences of color and culture, differences” é 


economic standards and differences of social 
religious customs. In a multi-racial soci 
these differences are conspicuously promin 
and give rise to considerable difficulties of 
justment, which in turn produce stresses 
strains of varying severity. Unfortunately, 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories are made @ 
multi-racial societies. 


becoming a perennial item on the agenda { ; 


our Committee, year in and year out. 

It is the conviction of my delegation that 
dignity of the human person possesses a w 
versal value and should be respected with 
distinction Of race or origin. This convicti 
I am happy to note, is shared by all of us 
are assembled here. For the promotion of bett 
race relations, we are in perfect agreement. We 
have absolutely nothing to quarrel about. It is 
only on methods of approach, on the matter od 
timing, and on the rate of acceleration that 


differences of opinion occur. It is my belief, at | | 


recent developments in most of the Non-Se 
Governing Territories indicate that, looking i 
the picture of race, relations as a whole, consi 
erable progress has already been made. R fu 
tance to change, Mr. Chairman, is human, 1 
eradicate racial discrimination is after all a long 
process. 
With this preliminary remark, I shall 1 
make a few comments on item 6-d of @ 
agenda. . 
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To begin with, the recent announcements of 
the Administering Authorities on the subject of 
race relations are extremely gratifying. In Cook 
Islands, the indigenous inhabitants are “singu- 
larly unconscious of race distinction.” In the 
French Union, publications likely to inspire or 
maintain sacial prejudice are forbidden. In Bel- 
gian Congo, the system of immatriculation of 
evolues has been modified with a view that all 


laws based on racial discrimination would be 


abolished. In Northern Rhodesia, according to 


| the so-called “Moffat Resolutions,” every lawful 


inhabitant “has the right to progress according 
to his character, qualifications, training,. ability 
and industry, without distinction of race, color 
and creed.” And finally in Gold Coast, we are 
told that “the steady general improvement in 
race relations continued throughout the year 
(of 1954) and racial discrimination is virtually 
fon-existent.” All these pronouncements, Mr. 
Chairman, are efcouraging. We are most happy 
to hear them. On paper, at least, race relations 
in most of the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
There is hardly any racial dis- 
All is well that says 


are excellent. 
crimination anywhere. 
well. 

Now, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
may we take a quick glance at the factual pic- 
ture that obtains in many of the territories con- 
cemed? I shall follow the outline in the excel- 
lent paper prepared by the Secretariat A/AC. 
35/L. 193—namely, education, admission to gov- 
emmment service and participation in economic 
development. ~ 

First, in the field of education. Here we 
have to note the fact that in most of the 
inhabited by plural 

ate school systems are still maintained for 
different racial groups of the population. 
This is true in Madagascar and French Equa- 
torial Africa as well as in some of the British 
East and Central African Territories. In Bel- 


communities, 


| flan Congo, the admission of African children 


to European schools was authorized only last 
Year for the first time. The said admission, 
however, is subject to conditions regarding the 
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family status, financial standing and the educa- 
tional level of the student. How many African 
children will actually get admitted to European 
schools in Belgian Congo? We will all be an- 
xious to know in future reports on education 
if those reports are forthcoming at all. 

We are not able to examine in full detail the 
various considerations that justify school segte- 
gation. Undoubtedly, some of them are valid 
while others are not. 
to Administering Members of our Committee 
will most probably explain the justifications. — 
We shall be most grateful if they do. For my 
part, I would like to comment on one observa- 
tion. In Bermuda, a House of Assembly Select 
Committee in its report to consider inter-racial 
relations made a recommendation to the effect 
that the present pattern of segregation in the 
school systen remain unaltered until changes in 
social thinking should invite reconsideration. (p. 
10 of A/AC. 35/L. 193) This is a remarkable 
observation, with however one flaw: namely, if 
a House of Assembly Select Committee appoint- 
ed to consider inter-racial relations does not do ° 
the social thinking, who is going to doit? If 
the Select Committee should choose to invite — 
reconsideration of the pattern of segregation in 
the school system, the social thinking of Ber- 
muda, I am sure, will begin to change, The 
members of the Select Committee are the horse 
and the social thinking of Bermuda is the cart. 
I regret that they are not aware-of their own 
great powers and choose to stand behind the 
cart. Poor horses, they have to wait for a long, 
long time for the cart to move! 

At the end of the section on Education in 
the excellent paper prepared by the Secretariat, 
we find at the bottom of p. 12 a table showing 
the distribution of students by race in the Uni- 
versity of Malaya during the year 1953. 
table reads: 
Chinese 585 


Malays 90 
Indians 116 
Ceylonese 112 
Eurasians 34 








The specialists attached — 


The ==3 


Others 17 
Total 954 
There is no:hing wrong with this table. _ It is, 
I belieye, absolutely accurate. But if it is the 
intention of the Secretariat to show by this table 
that in respect of higher education, the principle 
of. inter-racial education is generally being 
strengthened, then I suggest that another col- 
umn be added to ‘the table showing the per- 
centage of population-distribution for the ter- 
ritory of Singapore where the University of 
Malaya is located. That column will read as 
follows: 
Chinese 77.23 % of total population 
U2e2@ 55’ + See 9 
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Malays 
Indians 
Ceylonese 
Eurasians (Europeans) 2.30 
Others 0.91 

100.00 

Thus, we will readily see the reason why the 
Chinese top the list of students in the University 
of Malaya: not because they are brighter people 
or better privileged, but because they repre- 
sent the overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation in the territory of Singapore. 

Mr. Chairman: permit me to pursue this 
matter of education in Malaya and Singapore a 
little further. In another one of the Secretariat 
papers published two years ago, entitled “Equal 
Treatment in matters relating to Education” 
(A/AC. 35/L. 130), we find two tables on 
Educational Expenditure, one for Malaya (p. 32) 
and one for Singapore (p. 37), There are roughly 
four kinds of racial schools in Malaya. They 
are: English, Malay, Chinese and Indian. The 
expenditure per pupil for these four kinds of 
racial schools in Malaya for the year 1951 is 
as follows: 

English Schools 
Malay Schools 

Indian Schools 
Chinese Schools 6.90 

The second table is for Singapore. The 1951 
Expenditure on education from government rev- 
enue totaled $M16,355,439.73 with a _ percen- 


$M131.85 
55.38 
54.47 
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tage break-down as follows: 
Administration 
English Education 
Malay Education 
Chinese Education 
Indian Education 0.6% 
Vocational Education © 25% 

These tables are telling tables, even though 
they do not tell all the stories about the 
educatiom in Malaya and Singapore. These tables 
are revealing tables. They reveal something” 
about which all of us in this Committee feel 
concerned. These tables are appalling tables if we 
remember the five principles of equal treat 
which form part of the report on education if 


3.3% 
78.0% 
6.1% 
9.5% 


_ the Non-Self-Governing Territories approved } 


the General Assembly two years ago. I 

not quote them in extension. I will quote on 
two: the first and the last which are re 
tinent to our discussion at this moment. 

“J, In the field of education, no princi 
is more important than that of equali 
of opportunity for all racial, religious 
and cultural groups of the population £ 

*5.. Where separate systems exist, cach gro D 
in the community should be given 2 
fair share of the es funds used f 
educational purposes.” 

In the field of govenment service, the pi 

is by no means a gloomy one. In. the 
Coast, the number of Africans holding senigl 
posts in‘the civil service has risen since 1949 
from 171 to 916, or from 10 to 36%. In ‘ 
Federation of Malaya, the number of Malayan 
in the senior ranks increased from 181 in 194 8 
to 523 in 1954. In Fiji, for the year 1953, out 
of a total of 1,355 teachers, 1,270 are locally 
trained and locally recruited. Similar increas 
is noted elsewhere. 4 
What appears to be even more significant 
my delegation is the fact that in quite a 
territories definite extra steps are being taken t 
accelerate the progress. For instance, in 
French Overseas Territories, preparatory cov se 
are being established in local colleges to prep fe 
indigenous inhabitants to enter the School 4 
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Public Administration for Overseas: France, and 
focal authorities are invited to provide all pos- 


sible help to young Africans to qualify: Gold 
Coast is going a step still further. Measures 


' have been taken to accelerate the progress in 


this direction towards a completely indigenous 
civil service, staffed entirely by Gold Coast 


| Africans and for all normal needs, independent 


of assistance from expatriates. Let me repeat, 
towards a completely indigenous civil sérvice, 
staffed entirely by Gold Coast Africans and fer 
all normal needs, independent of assistance from 
expatriates.” This, I must admit, is an all-out 


frontal attack on the problem of race relations 


/in an African territory. It is my fervent hope 


that what can be done and what is being done 
in the Gold Coast could be copied in other Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, too. 

Now, a word about participation in economic 
development. Here I shall be very brief, because 
afew days ago, we covered a little of this 
ground under item 5. The apprenticeship Or- 
dinance in Northern Rhodesia works against the 
Africans in the industrial and mining develop- 
ment of this territory. Because of an agree- 
ment between the companies and the Northern 
Rhodesia Mineworkers Union, representing Euro- 
pean workers, the Africans are not allowed to 
work in the mining industry. This is decided- 


ly racial discrimination. It is true that wage 


‘structure is a complicated matter to handle and, 


labor unions sometimes pursue their welfare 
policy with rigidity and independence. . Still, 
this is one field where legislative pressure could 
be brought to bear. For on grounds of efficien- 
g and economy, if for nothing else; industry 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories must L seek 
a increasing portion of its technical and man- 
agerial staff from among the local inhabitants. 
And if the privileged position of one group of 
non-indigenous workers is entrenched and allows 
to challenge, it would become a source of re- 
Sentment to other racial groups. Resentment 
is the mother of tension and breeds violence. 
In this connection, I might mention the fact 
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‘and the object of their loyalty.” 





has a section concerning social policy in Non- 
Metropolitan Territories, and United Kingdom 
had ratified that Convention in 1952. 

One more note, Mr. Chairman, and I shall 
try to conclude my intervention on race rela- 
tions. I refer to the new citizenship law in 
the Federation of Malaya. By the enactment 
of Agreement Ordinance and the Nine State 
Nationality Ordinance, restrictions on citizenship 
have been removed. By June 30, out of a total 
population of 5,205,952, the number of citizens 
was estimated to be 4,139,000. Roughly more 
than half of the Chinese and about a third of 
the Indian communities have become citizens 
of the Federation of Malaya. 

To use the words of the United Kingdom 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, “to achieve 
a United Malayan nation there must be a com- 


- mon form of citizenship forall who regard the 


Federation or any part of it as their real home 
This is the 
idea behind the new citizenship law. I bring 
it to the attention of our Committee because 
as a measure in promoting race relations, it is 
a step forward. 

A few weeks ago in Geneva, Mr. Ralph Bunche 
opened the Conference of NGO for the eradica- 
tion of prejudice and racial discrimination with 
the following words: 

“It takes very little conscience, I think, to 
know that prejudice and discrimination against 
one’s fellow humans, because of race, oF 
color, or religion, or national origin, or cultur- 
al difference or sex, are morally wrong,” 

“It takes very little reflection and reckon- 

_ ing, I believe, for any sensible person to re- 
alize that prejudice and discriminatory practices 
against other beings are equally wrong in the 
practical sense. For they are costly to the 
world in general, in the sense of .a reckless 
squandering of a substantial part of our world’s 
greatest resource, its people, through the de- 
liberate denial of opportunity. and growth to 
those discriminated against, thereby. rendering 
it difficult, if not impossible, for them to 

make any significant contribution to human. 












ity’s progress.” 

‘The price the world pays ‘for such. atti- 
tudes and practices is, in my view, far beyond 
its ability to afford.” 

_These are words my delegation most heartily 
approves. 


Statement by Dr. H. R. Wei, 
Representative of China, before the 
United Nations Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, on “Red China: 
The Narcotic Trafficker,” 

May 6, 1955 

ed China is the principal source of illicit 
HR narcotic drugs of the world. For several 
years Mr. Anslinger, representative of the Unit- 
“ ed States, has called the attention of this Com- 
‘mission to this fact. As he is one of the best- 
informed authorities in the world on the sub- 
ject of illicit narcotic traffic and all his state- 
ments are supported with specific cases of 
seizure, no communist denial can weaken his 
plentiful and convincing evidence. 

As Chinese we have suffered much from the 
narcotic warfare of the Chinese communists, and 
we know more than most people about what is 
happening behind the bamboo curtain of the 
Chinese communist regime. Our information 
does more than confirming the evidence and 
conclusion of the representative of the United 
States. It shows that the threat is even more 
dangerous. 

China was once the greatest producer and 
consumer of opium. At the peak of produc- 
tion as much as 15,000 tons of opium was 
harvested in one year. China was also among 
the earliest to recognize the danger of opium 
addiction. The Opium War of 1840 was the 
result of China’s effort to stop illicit traffic in 
opium. Lin Tse-hsu, the greatest fighter against 
drug addiction of all times, destroyed in Canton 
alone illicit opium amounting to 23,000 boxes 
of 130 pounds each, equivalent to almost 1,500 
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«the world. 


tons. In the 1930’s through historic efforts g 
my government opium cultivation and smokin; 
were wiped out almost completely. . a 

It is indeed regrettable that the Chinese com 
munist regime has again undertaken mass pre 


duction of opium on Mainland China. Accord 


ing to- some experts, the annual production f 
opium in Red China is over 6,000 tons. 
government has prepared a report for subm 


sion to the United Nations, giving the locatigg: 


and acreage of opium cultivation in Red Chit 
for the year 1954. The summary in the Re 
is as follows: 

Area of Cultivatic 


Region 


200,000 mow* 
150,000 
400,000 
> 350,000 
2,000,000 
700,000 
330,000 


Northeast China 
Northwest China 
East China 
Central China ; 
Kwangsi-Yunnan Region 
Western Hunan 
Kwangtung 

4,130,000 


* 1 hectare= 15 mow approx. 


We realize that our information in this reg rt 
is necessarily incomplete, but our conservative 
estimate already gives the annual production of ! 
opium by the Chinese communist regime to bf 


over 2,500 tons. This amount is about fo 
times the total medical and scientific needs @ 
It almost doubles the total 
licit production of opium as compiled by 
Permanent Central Opium Board. 

The opium trade is certainly profitable to 
Chinese communist regime. It receives abou 
20.00 US currency per pound or 40,000 per to 
of opium. The price to the opium-smoker it 
about one dollar per gram or 1,000,000 per tol 
Amounts consumed within the countries of South 
east Asia are tremendous. Government rep rs 
give the number of unregistered addicts in ten 
of thousands. The actual number might & 
even greater, It is estimated that for their con 
sumption amounts not merely in tens of m 
but in hundreds of tons of opium are smuggle 
each year into these countries. 
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The Chinese communist regime exports not 
gly opium but also morphine and heroin. It 


heroin. They are easier to handle in illicit traffic 
'@ and bring much greater profit. Much of the 
B morphine is exported: for clandestine manufac- 
ture of heroin. Prices increase with distance 
My (and the risk of the traffic. For example, the 
heroin sells for 900—1,000 US. cufrency per 
pound in Hongkong, 2,000—§2,500 in Japan, 
and 3,000—$5,000 in the United States. 

According to our information there are in 
Red China more than fifty narcotics factories. 
‘Bin our Report to the United Nations the names 
: and locations of the thirteen more important 
factories are given together with the trade- 
marks of their principal products. One of the 


w 
ee factories employs more than 400 workers and 
a products mofe than 600 pounds of morphine 
a per day. 











Tientsin in North China, Shanghai in Central 
@ China, Canton in South China and Yunnan in 
"BSouthwest China are Red China’s most impor- 
Want export centers while Bangkok of Thailand, 
MRangoon of Burma, Singapore, Hongkong and 
Macao are its main international trading centers. 

Red China may continue to deny its vicious 


on of 
to be 


ole in international illicit narcotic traffic. Its 
partners may do the same. 
to present here as another indisputable evidence, 
me of the official statements made by Red 


However, allow me 


y he China’s neighboring countries: 

"Bi Burma: Apart from the illegal export of opium 
to the by sea, there were also 360 scizures of 
about opium smuggled into Burma by land 
er tol from China. (Chapter V. of Annual 
cer if Report for the Year 1954, E/CN.7/R. 4/ 


_ Add.3, p.2) 


Thilen a: There is still a large illicit traffic 
e ports in opium (chiefly in raw opium) 
n tens coming over the northern land fron- 
ht hE tiers into the interior of ‘Thailand. 
r con (Ibid., p. 18) 

ton Vietnam: There is widespread smuggling of 


opium from North Vietnam. (Jd¢d., 
p. 19) 





manufactures large quantites of morphine and 


Indonesia: As far as the origins of the drugs 
could be traced, the imported raw 
and prepared opium maainity came 
from Singapore, Malaya and: Hong- 
kong. The above-mentioned heroin 

(10 kg. of heroin seized) had been 

concealed ‘in cargo from Hongkong. 

(Ibid./Add.1, p. 45) 

Singapore: 
of seizures in 1953 and 23% in 
1954. (statement by representative 
of United Kingdom, Report of Com- 
mittee on Seizures, 1955, E/CN. 
7/L. 115 p. 5) 

Most of it (the narcotic drug) comes 

into our country from the Asian main- 

land across the sea. (Introduction by 

Mr. Masamutsu Nagahama, Narcotic 


Japan: 


Section, Ministry of Welfare, Govern- — 


ment of Japan, to Richard L. G. Dev- 
erall’s book, Red China’s Dirty Drug 
War, p. iv.) 

Korea: 
ly, especially from North Korea...... 
(E/CN.7/R.4/Add.3, p. 15) 

A few of Red China’s neighbors hesitate to 
name it openly as the source of their illicit 
narcotic drugs. Their reasons are qbvious, The 
relation between North Vietnam and North Korea 
to Red China is also obvious. The plain truth 
is that every one of its neighbors, friend or foe, 
from Burma to Korea, is a victim of Red China’s 
narcotics. Free China is no exception. 

Red China is in this business on a very big 
scale. Those expressing interest in Red China’s 
narcotic trade are often told that: 

*100 to 200. tons (of opium) can be deliver- 
ed on a six-month basis”; 

“3 or 4 tons can be delivered at once”; 

“Opium, raw or prepared, morphine or 
heroin, all at your choice”; 


cheap”; 

* “Mules are used along Yunnan border to 
carry Opium in exehange for arms”. 
Narcotic traffic is. a powerful double-edged 


Yunnan-ty pe opium constituted 93% 


Most of the drugs are imported illicit- 


“For gold and fuel you can /buy narcotics 


- 
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weapon of Red China. It provides a rich source 

of revenue for Red China-to drain the victim 
countries of gold, fuel and other strategic ma- 
terials, “and to finance activities of communist 
agents. At the same time it spreads addiction, 
corruption, poverty and crime, thus creating 
situations for communist propaganda and ac- 
tivities. 

In several Southeast Asian countries and terri- 
tories where 80% of the opium consumed comes 
from Red China, the opium smokers spend 
almost $100,000,000 US currency a year on their 
addiction. In two major seizures made in 1953 
in one of them, 2,000 and 3,000 pounds of 
opium were involved respectively. The traffic- 
kers arrested were found in their possession 
large sums of money with which they hoped to 
bribe their way through the preventive screen 
of the enforcement agency. In the first six 
months of last year Red China, by supplying 
narcotic drugs, provided the Japanese commu- 
nists with funds as much as 65,000,000 US 
currency for their activities. 

Consequently, there is a new enemy in our 
fight against drug addiction and illicit traffic of 
narcotics. [Illicit traffic in narcotics is usually 
undertaken by profit-seeking traffickers and 





corrupt government officials, but in many coy 
tries today it is masterminded and opera: edb 
powerful communist syndicates. As always, nj 
cotic addiction ruins the life of the individ id 
and brings about poverty, crime and other sq | 
evils, but it is now used to breed d& 
moralizing and devastating conditions for the sake 
of communist infiltration, expoitation and 2. 
tual conquest. A government that tolerates af 
diction plants the seed of its own downfall 

































destruction. 

A comprehensive report on this deplorable 
narcotic situation has been published by 
American Federation of Labour as a book enti 
ed Red China’s Dirty Drug War. It is. th 
result of extensive travel and study by t 
author, Mr. Richard L. G. Deverall. The ba 
is well documented. It should be read by 























one who is interested in narcotic. control Ee 
human welfare. : 
It is time for this Commission to call hn 
attention of the world to this new danger, 4 a 
is necessary to urge the governments concefii ~ 
to enforce stringent measures of domestic 
cotic control and adopt effective programs 4 Es 
international anti-narcotic cooperation for th lo 
suppression of addiction and illicit traffic. — v, 
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thy 16. Commander of the U.S. 7th Fleet Vice 


Admiral Alfred Pride annouficed that Brig.-Gen. 
Harold W. Grant had been appointed as Dep- 
uty Commander of the Sino-American : Liaison 
Center. : 


. The first batch of some 845 disabled Chinese 


officers and soldiers and their dependents who 
had lived as refugees in Hongkong ever since 


the fall of the Chinese mainland to the Com- 
‘munists arrived in Free China by boat, 


thy 17. In an exclusive interview with the UP, 
Vice President Chen Cheng warned that the 
Chinese Communists were attempting to confuse 
American public opinion and create discord 
among U.S. leaders with their repeated offers to 
talk peace. 

Mayor of Taipei Mr. Henry Y. S. Kao left 
for the U.S. as an “observer” to attend the 
US. Mayors Meeting to be held in New York 
on May 18. 
lhy 18. National Defense Minister Yu Ta-wei 
and Chief of MAAG Major General William 
Chase led-a group of Chinese and American 
officers in paying a whirlwind visit to the island 
of Kinmen. 

Vice Foreign Minister Shen Chen-huan told 
the Legislators that the Republic of China 
would bring a charge against the Indonesian 
Government for the latter’s conclusion with the 
the Peiping puppet regime of the so-called “dual 
Rationality agreement.” The agreement, in- 
tended as an intrigue to force some two mil- 
lion overseas Chinese in Indonesia to go back 
to the Chinese mainland, utterly disregarded 
the human rights declaration of the United Na- 
‘tions, Shen added. 

Philippine political commentator Leon QO. Ty 
said at a press conference held in Taipei that 
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the land reform program in Free China might 
prove to be even more effective than military 
power in the struggle against Communist ag- 
gression. ; ie 
May 19. CAF planes staged a war of nerve 
against the Communists by airdropping millions 
ot leaflets on: the Communist-held mainland. 
May 20. Large-scale air defense exercises were 
staged throughout Taiwan proper and the 
neighboring Pescadores. 

The people of Free China enthusiastically 
celebrated the first anniversary of President 
Chiang’s. inauguration as” Chief Executive of 
the Republic for a second term. © 

Twenty Polish crew members of the Com-. 
munist tanker “Gottwald” left for their homes 
behind the Iron Curtain through repatriation 
arrangements made by the Swedish Red Cross. 

A group of 13 Thai educationalists arrived 

in Taipei for a three-day inspection tour of 
Free China. 
Premier O.K. Yui declared that deci- 
sions involving Chinese interests made at any 
international conferences in which Free China 
was not presented would have no binding power 
whatsoever over the Republic of China. 

The Board of Directors of the Asian Peoples’ 
Anti-Communist League, Republic of. China, 
decided at a three-hour meeting to cancel the 
proposed conference originally scheduled for 
May 23. 

Chinese Navy Commander-in-Chief Vice Ad- 
miral Liang Hsu-chao, in the name of President 
Chiang Kai-shek, awarded the Order of Cloud 
and Banner to Bobby Floyd Connie, Boatswain's 
Mate Second Class, USN, in recognition of the 
latter’s heroic act in saving the life of a Chi- 
nese soldier during the. Tachen evacuation. 
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May 22. Addressing the US Conference of Ma- 
yors at its. closing meeting Mr. Kao Yu-shu, Mayor 
of Taipei, said that the people of Taiwan are all 
descendants of immigrants from the Chinese 
mainland and have always considered themselves 
as part of the Chinese people, and that the 
10,000,000 Chinese in Taiwan were sticking 
together under President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
leadership and are waiting a chance to fight 
back to the mainland. 

May 23. The Taiwan Farmers’ Association con- 
demned the Chinese Communist persecution of 
farmers on the mainland and called for imme- 
diate and appropriate measures to be taken by 
the free world to halt it. 

May 25. The Turkish Embassy in Taipei an- 
nounced that Turkish Ambassador-to the Re- 
public of China General Izzet Aksalur had been 
reassigned as Ambassador to Iran and that Mr. 
Kikment H. Anlr, Counselor of the Turkish 
Embassy, would act -as Charge d’Affaires pend- 
ing the appointment of a new Ambassador. 
May 26. President Chiang Kai-shek personally 
awarded the grand Cordon of the Order of 
Cloud and Banner, the highest medal for for- 
eigner, to the outgoing Commander of the U.S. 
Far East Air Force General Earle Partridge in 
appreciation of the latter’s outstanding service 
to the Republic of China. 

The Republic of China and the Republic of 
El] Salvador exchanged the instruments of rati- 
fication of the Sino-Salvadorian Amity Treaty. 

President Chiang Kai-shek received Dr. Vladi- 
mir Poremsky, President of the Union of Russian 
Solidarists and Mr. A. V. Sve lanin, expert on 
Soviet problem, and exchanged views with them 
on future cooperation and coordination between 
Free China and Free Russia in their common 
struggle against Communism. 

Mr. ‘Thakin Kyin, Secretary-General of the 
Burmese Democratic League, and Mrs. Gool 
Minwalla, Secretary of the Pakistani Women’s 
Association for the U.N., who’ arrived in Tai- 
pei for a one-week :inspection tour of Free 
China at the invitation of the» Asian Peoples’ 
Anti-Communist League, Republic -of China, 
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“called on all Asian peoples to be united to i 


against their common enemy the Commu i 
May 27. President Chiang Kai-shek and ! 


President Chen Cheng reviewed a. grand 5 

tary parade staged in Hsinchu in the p - 
of hundreds of government officials, mi t 
attaches of the foreign diplomatic corps, MAA 
officers, anti-Communist personages from 

nations and overseas Chinese leaders. ; 
-.cAt Japanese ciy 


A group of eight p 


leaders who were origi.ally invited as observe, 


to attend the abortive conference of the 


Peoples’ Anti-Communist League arrived in 7 


pei for a good-will visit at the invitation off 
APACL, Republic of China. 4 


May 28. Foreign Minister George Yeh deck a 


at a press conference that Free China had a 
forfeited its right to take whatever 

was necessary for the recovery of the mai 
and that she was definitely opposed to” 


ceasefire in the Taiwan Straits. a 
May 29. At his exclusive interview with | 


Roper of the Washington Evening Star P 


Chiang Kai-shek said that neither the pfopam 


Big Four talks at the summit nor the & 


between the U. S. and the Peiping puppet & : 
gime could tase the tension in the Taiwa 


Straits. 


Chinese Ambassador to the U. S. Wellia , 
Koo declared that the Chinese people on T; mi 
had the deep faith that the Republic of Chi 
would one day reestablish its home on] 


mainland and rescue their 500,000,000 


countrymen from the yoke of Communist # 

The China People’s Foreign Re Sti 
Association and the Chinese Association fort 
UN jointly held a round-table conference oni 
with representatives fi 


May 30. 


ternational affairs 
Southeast Asian countries and local civic 


nizations, international affairs experts and 


makers attending. 
May 31. Twenty-six anti-Communist civic lea 
from eight nations and territories in «Asia | 


had originally been invited by the China G& 


ter of the Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist Lé 
to attend the now abortive second APACL m 
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an informal forum at Yangmingshan to exchange 
yiews on how to weld all anti-Communist forces 


jn this part of the world together into a united 


front. 


In a statement made in honor of the anti- 


Communist leaders in Asia Premier O. K. Yui 


said that Asia was facing the most crucial pe- 
riod in history which would decide the future of 
the people and that to save the world from 
this crisis Asia as the pivotal point of Commu- 
nist aggression should be the first to be saved. 

The 106-man American orchestra “Symphony 
of the Air” arrived in Free China to give one per- 
formance at the Taipei Armed Forces Stadium. 
June 1, Chinese Ambassador to Japan Holling- 
ton Tong revealed that the Chinese Communists 
in Peiping had been planning for the conquest 
of Southeast Asia by 1960 and that Middle 
East, Africa, Europe, North and South Americas 
and Canada were to be conquered by the Com- 
munists in 20 years from 1954, according to the 
Chinese Red leaders. 

Government Spokesman Wu Nan-ju’ warned 

the world that the release of the four American 
fliers by the Chinese Communists was another 
Red trick designed to blackmail the free na- 
tions. A 
Jone 2, American Air Force Chief of Staff 
General Nathan Twining announced that the 
US 13th Air Force would be transferred from 
the Far Fast Command to the Pacific Air Force 
Command with operation responsiblities extend- 
ed to the Taiwan area. 
Jane 3. In an interview with INS correspondent 
Seymour Berkson President Chiang Kai-shek 
spurned the alleged- offer of the Peiping puppet 
fegime for negotiations with the Government on 
an-“internal and general basis” as a Red tacti- 
cal maneuver to seek political gains that “they 
cannot achieve by military means.” 

The Chinese Government emphatically de- 


Bounced the agreement of cultural cooperation 


feportedly concluded between Egypt and the 
Peiping puppet regime. 

Jane 5. The Provincial Teachers’ College of 
Taiwan was formally clevated to the status of 
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a university in an impressive ceremony which — 


was attended by more than 1,000 people, includ- Bf 
ing the faculty and students of the school and — 


guests. 
Jane 6. After taking the salute at a grand 


military manuever in a south Taiwan base, Pres- ~~ , 
ident Chiang Kai-shek urged the soldiers to  ~ 


exert their utmost to achieve the counterattack 
on the mainland and the anti-Communist mis- 
sion. 

General Maxwell D. Taylor, outgoing Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the UN Command and the 
U. S. Far East Command, arrived in south Tai- 
wan to witness a grand military maneuver of 
the Chinese trogps on his 24-hour farewell visit 
to Free China. 


Speaking before some 800 engineers who ‘ 
hailed from all over the province to celebrate — ; 


Engineers Day at Taipei, Vice President Chen 
Cheng called upon all engineers in Free China 
to redouble their efforts and prepare for the 
great task of reconstructing ‘the nation after the 
recovery of the Chinese mainland. 

June 7. Commander of the Fifth U. S. Air 
Force Lt.-Gen. Roger Ramey, accompanied by 
a aides, arrived in Free China to confer with 
CAF authorities, ; 

Jane 8. In an interview with the Newsweek 
magazine President Chiang Kai-shek that the 
release of the four American fliers by the Chi- 
nese Communists and other recent Communist 
diplomatic moves were part of an attempt to lull 
the United States into a fale sense of security 
by sweet talk. 

June 9. Foreigh Minister George Yeh declared 
that the Chinese Government had never entrust- 


ed the United States Government with the task — 


of talking with the Chinese Communists on 
matters relating to the Republic of China, 
June 10. Brigadicr-General Benjamin O, Davis 
arrived in Taipei-to- assume his new post as 
Commander of the U. S. 13th Task Force in © 
Taiwan. 

In an interview with a visiting Vietnamese 
press group Vice President Chen Cheng declared 4 
that Free China, if requested, would send her 









armed forces to help Vietnam fight against any China granted a sum of NT$ 8,900,000 


néw aggression by the Communist Vietminh Chinese Government to help. expand the @ 
and that Free China’s armed forces would fight Nese education program for overseas Ch n 
anywhere if they were asked to fight against students in Taiwan. : 
the Communists. President Chiang Kai-shek told the vi 
U.S. Senators Earle D. Clements and Everett Vietnamese press group that China and Vietg 
Mackinley Dirksen arrived in Taipei to evaluate should act in close cooperation in their ‘st: ug 
the general situation in Free China. against International Communism. 
June 1]. Testifying before the House Foreign June 15. Chinese Ambassador to Washington 
Affairs Committee on the US$102,000,000 foreign lington Koo on behalf of the Republic of China} 
aid program for the Republic of China for tialed an agreement with the United States G 
fiscal 1956 Raymond T. Moyer, US Far East ernment for cooperation in research in | 
Operations Director of the FOA, told the House peaceful ‘uses of atomic energy. Under } 
how the economic aid for the Chinese Govern- proposed agreement, China would receive) 


ment on Taiwan would be used and requested formation on the design, construction and opt 
tion of research reactors and their uses as | 


search development and engineering tools. 
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approval of the program. 
June 13. American Senators Earle Clements and 
Everett Dirksen left Taipei for Kinmen for a Foreign Minister George Yeh left Taipei: 


three-hour field inspection trip on the strategic the U.S, to attend the 10th anniversary 
mony of the UN to be held at San Franc 


offshore island. 
‘June 14. The FOA Mutual Security Mission to on June 20. ‘ 
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